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Three Wonderful Days 

What 60 Boys & Masters Saw in Them' 


Sixty boys and masters from about thirty 
of our public schools have been spending 
part of tlieir Easter holiday in London, 
marvelling at its sights and learning at 
first hand how it is governed. This is from 
one of them. 

holiday conference called itself 
^ A City of Today, and it was in 
County Hall, in the great headquarters 
of ^the greatest city in the world, 
that the L C C made us welcome. In 
a fine room overlooking the Thames we 
heard fascinating talks by men whose 
lives are spent in solving the myriad 
, problems of London’s housing and 
education and finance. 

The Fire Brigade at Work 

On the first day we were received 
in the splendid council chamber by 
the Chairman- of the L C C, and 
listened to him from the luxurious 
scats where the members of London’s 
Parliahient sit, each scat with a little 
folding desk and an air supply of its 
own. We were told the story of the 
building of County Hall in the years 
before and after the war, and saw the 
beauties of its marble and its oak 
panelling, its 900 rooms, and the front 
of 250 yards facing the river. We 
saw one of the very best of London's 
free shows, the weekly display at 
Fire Brigade headquarters in Immbeth, 
with thrilling rescues by wonderful 
steel ladders and demonstrations of 
how fires of all kinds arc dealt with. 

The next day found us in South- 
East London, first of all among the 
condemned houses in several appalling 
shuns, and then among the new 
housing c.states of the L G C, which 
has built 70,000 houses and flats 
since the war. Like oases in a desert 
they are, designed for health and 
cleanness and beauty, and offered 
to these working men and women at 
rents less than their cost. 

London’s Pride 

London may well be proud of them, 
and proud, too, of many of the 
1100 schools to which half a million 
children come every day. One school 
we saw was equipped in a way that 
would shame some of the public 
.schools themselves ; it had shower- 
baths and a gymnasium, splendid 
rooms for wood and metal work, 
and a complete model flat where 
girls learn to be housewives. 

For our last day wc were the guests 
of the Port of London Airthoritjq 
the guardian of 69 miles of the 
Thames from Teddington to the sea, 
with 45 miles of quays, 1500 cranes, 
accommodation for over a million 
tons of goods, and responsibility for 
a third of Britain’s trade. Impressive 
and beautiful is the homo of the 
P L A, designed by Sir Edwin Cooper, 


and within is a wonderful model of 
London’s live great systems of docks, 
spreading them out before our eyes. 
Wc boarded the P L A’s own steamer, 
saw the Tower Bridge open its arms 
to let us through, and steamed 
down-river- for one of the finest rides 
.an Englishman can have. Trulj^ 
spectacular it is, this curving line of 
wharves and warehouses, elevators 
and granaries, handling two-thirds of 
all our imported meat and rubber, 
half our sugar and wool, and nearly 
all our tea. The climax came when 
the Royal Docks opened their gates 
to us, the biggest enclosed docks in 
the world, with 245 acres of water 
in which about 30 liners and merchant¬ 


men were loading and unloading. 
Here were ships and men and cargoes 
from everywhere, a never-to-be-for- 
gotten vista in the sunlight. 

But our day was not yet over, for 
it was to end with an exciting tour of 
London by night, beginning in the 
great newspaper oflices where ca,rly 
editions of tomorrow’s papers were 
pouring out from mighty printing 
presses, and passing on to the G P O, 
where tomorrow’s letters were being 
sorted and where rve marvelled at 
one or two .sorters who seemed to 
know every address in London, so 
that if a letter said Me.ssrs Jones & Co 
they could fill in the rest. We went 
on to the headquarters of W. H. Smith, 
where over a million newspapers 
(weighing 130 tons) arc packed and 
despatched every night in the .small 
hours, and where the wrapper was 
lying ready to take the King's morning 
papers to Windsor; and soon after¬ 


wards we called for refreshment at the 
Housing Centre near Haymarkct, the 
new headquarters of all whoareworking 
at the problems of modern housing. 

A new day was now dawning and 
London was waking up, and after a 
quick peep at the markets of Billings¬ 
gate and Covent Garden our time 
together came to an end. 

And so back to school again. 

Seeing the World 

Two special trains with 1000 boys and 
girl^ from all over tlic country left 
London just before Ea.stcr, 

The young passengers -were off to 
spend a week in Paris under the School 
Journey Association, Another group of 
150 wcirt to Wildcrsvvil in Switzerland. 

vVe hear also of a party of 400 London 
children who recently visited Oldham, 
where they were shown round a mill and 
taken down a mine. 
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World Getting 
Back to Peace? 

The Beginning With Italy 

A RETURN TO THE OLD 
UNDERSTANDING 

It has been a great relief to notice 
the more friendly feeling that appears 
to be coming over Europe, thanks 
chiefly to the effort that is being made 
to restore ohr old relations with Italy. 

There has never been any real 
hostility between the British and the' 
Italian peoples, and there is no country 
where Briti.sli people feel more at home 
abroad than in Florence or Venice or 
Korne. It is a thousand pities that bad 
politics should spoil this good feeling. 

Thanks to the Anglo-Italian Agree¬ 
ment we may look forward to a rcstora-. 
tion of the old understanding in duo 
timei The Agreement has brought out ' 
the wide area'of our common interests 
and has concentrated attention on the 
points where our interests diverge. 

The Waters of the Nile 

The Agreement declares that the 
freedom of the Mediterranean is neces¬ 
sary for both countries, and that neither 
country shall do anything hostile to the 
other. The free use of the Suez Canal is 
to bo guaranteed at all times to all 
Powers, and the independence of Arabian 
territories is to bo preserved. Italy 
undertakes not to interfere with Lake 
T.sana in Aby.s.sinia, upon which Egypt 
depends for the natural flow of the 
waters of the Nile, and she also under¬ 
takes that natives'of Italian East Africa 
shall not be compelled to undertake 
military duties except for police or de- 
fcnco'purposos, and that British iiationals 
in East Africa shall have religious 
freedom. Italy also promises to join 
tile London Nava,l Treaty and to reduce 
her great garrison in Libya. 

It is fervently hoped that the Agree¬ 
ment will be carried out. One thing of 
tremendous importance remains — the 
Italian position in Spain. Although the 
Agreement lias been signed with great 
rejoicing in Rome, it is not to bo in 
operation until Italian forces are with¬ 
drawn from Spain. Italy declares that 
she will withdraw them according to a 
formula agreed upon, and will eventually 
withdraw all her forces and material. 
She declares that she has no territorial 
or political aims in Spain and docs not 
sock economic privileges there. As lor 
Abyssinia, Italy’s position is to bo 
recognised by this country when tlic 
I-eaguo ha.s dealt with the matter. 

Wiping the Slate Clean 

It may be said that the Agreement 
makes clear many things which were a 
source of perplexity, misunderstanding, 
and anxiety. It brings about a more 
tranquil feeling not only i)ctwccn the 
two countries concerned, but particu¬ 
larly in Egypt and, generally speaking, 
throughout Europe. Franco is to make 
a similar Agreement. 

The political slate of Europe is full of 
notes about miserable events of tlic 
past, and the policy of the British 
Government is to wipe the slate clean 
and begin afresh. It is a policy for whicli 
iWc may hope tlic whole world will liavo 
cause to be gi-atclul, a looking forward 
to Peace rather tlian a looking backward 
to strife, and so far as it works lionestly 
there is notliing but good to be said of 
it, and the appropriate hymn for the 
churches is Now Thank We All Our God. 

The Ambassador's Chair 

Wlieu Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, the 
British Ambassador, arrived with Eady 
Kerr in the temporary capital of China, 
Chungking, to present credentials not 
long ago they, stepped back from the 
2oth century into tlic Middle Ages. 

No plane, no car, could go up the 
zigzag flight of steps cut in the face of the 
cliff on which Chungking stands, so they 
left the jdane for a sedan chair 1 


-The Children 

Animal Week 

515 Slaughter Houses 
Out-of-date 

The C N reminds its readers that 
next week is Animals Welfare Week, 
when in many towns. and villages 
street processions arc being organiseil 
and addresses given in the cause'of our 
animal friends. . 

Though magnificent work has been 
done ill the exposure and prevention of' 
cruelty, much still remains to do. There 
is, for example, the case of those animals 
from which we obtain our food. 

In 515 slaughfcr-honses in thi.s country 
sheep arc killed in the cruel old why, 
without first lieiiig made unconscious. 
There should not bo one ease of this'kind 
in a country priding itself on its good 
name. 

- fShoep unfortunately were- excluded 
from the law making compulsory 
humane methods of slaughtering animals, 
hut local authorities can adopt a byelaw 
including shoe]) under these provisions.. 
Sir Frederick Hobday, honorary veter¬ 
inary surgeon to the King, has recently 
urged that all authorities concerned 
should adopt the byelaw and so confirm 
the high reputation of oiir country as 
a pioneer in humane consideration for 
animals. “ We owe it to the animals,” he 
said, "that, wlicii we want their flesh 
for food or their skins lor clothing, the 
last rites shall bo performed painlessly.” 

The Happy Warrior 

Mr David MacKanc has written a 
new play about David Livingstone, and 
is him.self playing Livingstone in it at 
the Grafton. Theatre in London. 

It is a play which will give a better 
idea of a missionary’s life than many a 
biography, which often sees the hero 
l)ut overlooks the ordinary man rvlio 
grew into the hero. Livingstone’s faults 
arc frankly shown, but so arc his 
humour and his tenderness. Mary 
Livingstone is delightful, and the African 
parts arc played by real Africans. 

In the first round of conflict, with 
Heindrick Potgeiter, the unmannerly 
Boer leader who accuses Livingstone of 
supplying firearms to the Natives, 
Livingstone comes off triumphant, and 
then one of the tragedies of his life is 
shown, when a Christian chief is shot 
dead before ids eyes by slave traders ; 
it seemed to David that his efforts to 
combat slavery met with little success. 

The tea party at home, when he has to 
climb in the window to avoid the hero- 
worshipping crowd, is most amusing. 
David tells Mary how ho has been 
describing the wonder of the Victoria 
Falls to the Queen, who remarked, ” I 
am honoured to have them named after 
me.” ” Indeed yon arc. Ma’am,” said 
Livingstone ! 

The play is altogether an encour¬ 
aging story, a good tonic lor these days. 

Will Mr Roosevelt Cure 
the Slump ? 

The effect of the American depression, 
which lias increased the American 
unemployed to the serious figure of 
II millions, was bound to affect British 
conditions, but so far the soimdncss of 
the position licrc lias prevented any 
pronounced slump. 

Britain and America have a great 
influence on world trade. The two 
countries together account for nearly 
a third of the total imports of all 
countries. 

President Roosevelt has determined 
to come to the assistance of American 
business by panning great State expendi¬ 
tures which may reach ^800,000,000. 
Apparently ho has at last made up 
his mind to act, and his responsibility is 
great. What ho does or leaves undone 
affects the whole world. 


s Newspaper 


GREY OWL 

The Beaver’s Friend 

It was just before Easter, but all 
the beavers in the world must still be 
sad that Grey Owl has gone.' 

He was '\Va-Sha-Quon-Asin to his own 
folk. Chief Scout of the North American • 
Indians, and chief conservation officer 
for the Canadian Government to tlie 
ten thousand square miles of a National 
I’ark in Saskatchewan, To. many 
thousands in this country he was a friend 
who had won much affection by his 
lectures on two visits to England, one 
of them ending only at the end of last 
year, when he left after 'refnsiiig to 
lower his flag to please the BBC. 

He had a scorn of cruelty that lib 
would surrender for nothing in this 
world, and in a farewell talk he had 
arranged to broadcast for the Children’s 
Hour he asked his listeners to promise 
never to take the life of a weali and 
defenceless animal for their own amuse¬ 
ment, never to join in the cha.sc where 
foxes, stags, ottcr.s, or hares arc driven 
for miles and miles by crowds of 
dogs and men. The BBC thought it 
controversial, and because Grey Owl 
refused to cross it ' out his farewell 
broadcast was undelivered. 

It seems a pity now that he should 
have been allowed to go home with tliis 
.sorrowful feeling in his heart; but he 
went back to his beavers, and carried 
back with him the memory of a visit 
to Buckingham Palace, where ho talked 
to the King and Queen and to the two 
princesses about his Red Indian life. ■ 

He was about ^C', and stood six-fcct- 
two in his shoes, a striking figure whero- 
ever ho appeared, and a noble character 
who will be long remembered. 

Grey Ozvl zi’as born in Arizona and 
adopted into a Red Indian tribe lohich 
pave him his name as meaning lle-Who- 
Walhs-hy-Night. He made £10,000 from 
his zurithigs and lectures and spent it all 
on protecting animals against suffering. 

Wireless on the Lonely 
Prairie 

There was a touch of mercy linked with 
justice in Saskatchewan the other day. 

There the drought is so bad that the 
■ jioor farmers cannot afford telephones, 
Init they have very ingeniously thought 
of an idea by which they can make 
contact with the outside world.. They 
arc using the wire fences, electrifying 
them with batteries. They can now tallc 
to their neighbours and listen into wire¬ 
less relayed by people with sets. 

Naturally when this practice was 
found out it was bi'oiight up in the Pro¬ 
vincial I.ogislaturc, but it was mercifully 
decided not to take any action against 
these resourceful ])coplo, as it was felt 
that the serious distress among tiicm had' 
made it necessary to devise this means of 
keeping in touch with the world. 

Two Balloons 

Two little Dutch girls have something 
to talk about all their liv'cs. . 

They are Greta and Mia van As, and 
it is the adventures of their two balloons 
which have made them the happiest 
children in Holland. 

To celebrate the birth of Princess 
Beatrix, Dutch children freed 2500 
balloons, each balloon having the name 
and address of the child who liberated it. 
It happened that the two si.sters tied 
their balloons together, and they were 
blown 1500 miles to Finland, where they 
were lonnd and taken to a ncivspapcr 
office. There, when the long journey of 
the balloons was revealed, the staff of 
the newspaper sent souvenirs to the 
little girls with a letter written in the 
language all nations can read, Esperanto. 
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Little News Reel 

The British gliding record was broken 
last week by Mr J. S. I'ox, who flew in 
his motorlcss plane from Huish in Wilt¬ 
shire to Fowey .m Cornwall, 144 miles. 

Mr James Patterson, who lived near 
Edinburgh and had been ’ blind from 
birth, wrote his Will in'Braille. 

The civic autliorities of Manchester ' 
have discovered tlic first mayoral chain 
and seal in the Town Clerk’s safe,' where • 
it has lain forgotten for 87 years, , 
enclosed in its case. 

In five years- nearly 200,000 children, 
have seen school films made available 
by the Scottish Educational Film ; 
Association. 

I About 140. Scouts .from alEovcr the 
country arc to have a train to themselves 
lor a week ; it has been arranged to 
give them a tour of Scotland. 

One of the world’s longest road races 
for cars, tlio South American ' Grand 
Prix of 4030 miles, was won by a Ford 
’V-8 at an average speed of 56-19 miles • 
an hour. 

In the first year of the company s 
existence, 14 years ago, jilancs of 
Imperial Airways carried lindcr three 
tons of letter-mail; last year the 
planes carried 700 tons of letters. 

The Friends Service Council->vi.sh to 
acknow'ledge from 60 to 70 parcels of 
paper and pencils, with gifts of money, 
received for children in Spliin. 

Last year 22,000 miles of new roads 
WTi'c made in America. 

A new 4500-milo road across Canada 
will bo finished in two years’ .time. 

THINGS SEEN 

A boy delivering 'newspapers in 
London on roller skates.’ 

A lorry-driver in I.ondoii waiting for 
the red light and then going on. 

■Vesuvius, for the first time in living 
memory, covered with .snow in tho 
middle of April. 

Flower-beds gay wdth daffodils down 
the middle of Bromley’s High -Street. 

A motor lorry with the notice. From 
Wellingborough to Greater London. 

THINGS SAID 

Keeping fit is un-English ; it does not 
mean anything. What arc we keeping 
fit for ? Director of Education at Oxford 
It is an unknown land into which 
every teacher ventures with every boy 
lie'teaches. Mr Maurice Jacks 

In the hostels we are all one nation. 

An Ainericaii walking round England 
Football pools are the biggest ramp 
there over was. Rev Noel Hutchcroft 
The perfect pig is produced in 
Lincolnshire. Mr lloldsworth, M P 

Now there wall be spiritual servitude 
ill Austria but work for the unemployed. 

An Austrian 

I don't believe the Olympic Games 
do the slightest bit of good to inter¬ 
national relations or to sport. 

Australian fligli Commissioner 
This .'counti'y has thirty million 
animals. Sir Frederick Hobday^ 

There is no foundation for the idea 
that alcohol is good for muscular work. 
Medical oincer of British Olympic athletes 
On Sunday evenings my churchyard 
is full of litter loft by picnickers who 
drive away with tlicir cars loaded with 
flowers. Rector of Coombes in Sussex 
To obtain peace in the world we must 
have peace at home, 

A leading Paris newspaper 
I now believe that there arc’ some 
things worth fighting for. 

Mr Beverley Nichols - 
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NEW PENSION PLAN 

New Zealanders in the Sixties 

Old Ago Pensions began in New 
Zealand, 'and the Dominion is preparing 
what may be called Elderly People’s 
Pensions, for no one i.s old at sixty now. 

New Zealand’s Prime Minister has 
just announced the details of a plan to 
grant a pension of 30s a week to men and 
women of sixty. All who have not more 
than £i a rroek coming in will get it. 

Other things in this pension plan are 
free doctor and free hospitals for all, 
unemployment pay, increases in existing 
pensions and family allowances, and the 
beginning of orirhan pensions . and 
incapacity allowances. 

Part of the pension fund is to be 
raised by a levy of a shilling in the £ on 
wages. I'or each such shilling raised the 
Governtnent is to contribute £\. 

Summer Days and 
Winter Nights 

As four out of five of us live in towns,, 
M’c call weather fine when we do not have 
. to carry an umbrella. 

The countryman, however, does not 
rejoice in drought, for lie well knows 
the great truth that all living things arc 
mainly composed of water. No water, 
no grass ; no grass, no bread or meat. 

Our spring this year has been a 
strange mixture, leading up to a period 
of summer days and winter nights, and 
frosts have played havoc with the early 
fruit trees, particularly with plums, 
cherries, pears, and cai'ly-blossoming 
apples. The trees came into flower earlier 
than their proper time, only to be nipped 
in the bud, with danger to their crops. 

Apart from fruit, a spring drought 
is always a bad thing for the land. 


Planes By the 

WHAT OF 

It is a long time .since Wilbur 
Wright said to tlie Editor of the CN 
that he thought the acro[)laue would 
help the Peace of the World. 

Alas, it has brought terror to the 
world. It began to do so a quarter of a 
century ago, as told in the extract from 
the C N of IQ13 on page 13. It i.s right 
that we should realise the tilings that arc 
happening. 

Perhap.s it is not generally realised, 
despite so much talk on the subject, 
that the world is rapidly moving to a 
time in ndiich the fighting aeroplanes 
possessed by each great nation will bo 
counted not in thousands but in tens 
of thousands. 

This will entail the training of scores or 
even hundreds of thousands of air pilots. 

An aeroplane, as one European states¬ 
man has just pointed out, can be built 
in a day, but a pilot cannot be properly 
trained in le.ss tlian a year. 

These- men will be .set to do work 
which in one sen.se is the bravest thing 
ever done by man, but in another sense 
is the most murderous and cowardly 
form of warfare. It is a terrible thought 
that the skill and daring of a man should 
be used to destroy inoffensive people. 

Hardly a day passes now without 
news of yet another R A E accident in 
xvhich an aeroplane and its crew have 
crashed. The plane is comparatively a 
.small matter ; our chief concern is that 
more fine lives have perished.' 

I.ast 3’<l'ar the R A F lost about 100 
aeroplanes and 156 men. This in peace ! 
What of war ? The answer is that in 
^var an aeroplane lasts on the average 
about a month. 


Ten Thousand 

THE MEN ? 

Let our readers understand what 
this means, lor it is \'ery much our 
business what liappen,s to those wlio 
woi'k for us all and offer us their lives. 

If an aeroplane lasts in war only a 
month, it also means that the average 
pilot has a very short life in war. Nearly 
all air ci'ashcs are fata). In ground 
fighting most casualties are wounds ; air 
casualties arc mainly deaths. 

Therefore, air war means that there 
must be not onl}^ plenty of reserve 
machine.s to take tlie place of the 
crashed ones, but plenty of reserve boys 
to take the place of the crashed ones. 

The papers arc full of matter about 
air raid precautions. \Vc are to be so 
careful when war comes—ready with 
our masks and .shelter.s and the obeying 
of rules. 

Shall tve try to remember that for the 
R A F there is up A R P, but only the 
rule of duty and of sacrifice ? 

Unless this meams- something to ns, 
unless wc determine that war sliall not 
come if any power can avoid it, wc have 
‘no right to ask men tc) undertake for us 
in peace the risks of war. 

And when wc read that tire making of 
aeroplanes is being rnslicd ahead, shall 
we forget that machines may be readily 
built but that men grow iqi through 
the years ? _ 


This Week's Book 

The Book awarded this week to tlie 
reader for the best letter asking for it is 
sent to Miss Doi'othy 'M. Roden of Bir¬ 
mingham, and tlie book asked for is 
Arthur Mee’s Enchanted Land. 


STRANGE RECORD 

The Magistrates and The 
Motorist 

That driving offences arc dealt with 
more leniently than any other clas.s of 
crime is shown by the Return of Motor¬ 
ing Offences for 1036, which shows that, 
while 400,000 offences were dealt with 
by the police (2314 of which were cases 
in which convictions were obtained for 
driving under the influence of drink) 
and 2-250 deaths were attributed to 
drivers, in only 36 cases were sentences 
of imprisonment e.xcccding three months 
imposed by the courts. 

Report of the Pedestrians Association 

Hove and Hobbies 

Hove by the sea has acted on the 
Board of Education’s recent circular on 
the great homework-question. 

The Education Committee there has 
decided that there shall be no more 
homework for the 3500 children attend¬ 
ing its clementai-y schools. Instead it 
has formed hobby classes, in which each 
child may follow his or her favourite 
manual recreation. The children will 
supply their own materials, but the 
school is to provide tools. 

“ Hobbies, not homework,” is the 
motto of the committee, and wc agree, 
for we think every child should leanr how 
to use its hands, and be able to tackle 
odd jobs with pleasure and confidence. 


Last Month’s Weather 


LONDON 

Sunshine . 173 hrs. 
Rainfall . '23 in. 

Dry days . . 28 

Wet days . . 3 

Warmest day . 20th 
Wettest day . 25th 
Coldest day . 2Gth 


RAINFALL 


Chester . . 

•90 

in. 

Gorleston. . 

•.S5 

in. 

Aberdeen 

’.SI 

in. 

Birm’liam . 

•43 

in. 

South’ton . 

•43 

in. 

lalmoiitli . 

•31 

in. 

Tynemouth . 

•23 

in. 
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News of the Lord’s Prayer Summer Spreads Its Carpet 

A Mystery Solved in Our Day Bats and Rackets on the Green 


A LITTLE book which will perhaps 
never make a stir, but is for all 
that a rare treasure for our delight, has 
been written by Cano?i Anthony Deane 
on the Lord’s Prayer. 

A book full of scholarship, common- 
sense, and gi'cat spiritual feeling, this 
enlightening'story is a pearl of great 
price. It must ever make our devotions 
more real and more vital; and it gives 
to Our Lord’s own prayer new meaning, 
new enrichment, and so new power. 

There is a wonderful .story in the book. 
We are told that in the phrase Give tts 
this day our daily bread the Greek 
contains a word which is written 
epiousios, so that we might well say ; 
Give us this day our epiousios bread. 
But what docs the Greek word mean ? 

The word docs not occur elsewhere in 
the New Testament. Scholars searched 
throughout all existing Greek literature 
to find this word, and always failed. 
Century after century, Canon Deane 
tells us, the problem remained un,solvcd. 
liven the great scholar Origen, who was 
born so far back as 185 a d, and heard 
in everyday use the same kind of Greek 
as' that in . which the New Testament 
is written, had to confess that he did 
not know the word, and had failed to 
di.scover anyone wlio could tell him. 
“ It seems likely,” ho adds, “ that it 
was moulded by the Evangelists,”— 
that they invented it for use in this 
special place. When St Jerome made his 
Latin translation of the Bible, which 
was finished about the year 400, he 
guessed that the meaning of epiousios 
might be " daily,” and from the Latin of 
the Vulgate the word daily got into the 
Lord's Prayer. But-in recent years the 
skilful examination of ancient papyri 
1‘ccovered from tlic .sands of Egy]")! has 
opened a new chapter in the history 
of New Testament research. Already 
the discoveries have included copies of 


large jiarts of the New Testament at 
least a century older than the Codex 
Sinaiticus. Thousands of domestic and 
business writings have been found, .some 
complete, others small fragments— 
letters, contracts, household lists. These 
were written in the same kind of Greek 
as the New Testament books, and their 
practical value is in the light tliey 
throw on the meaning of many words 
which prcviou.sly wore thought to occur 
only in those books. 

In one papyrus the word epiousios at 
last was found. 

Origen was mistaken in his idea that 
the hivaugclists invented it. " This word 
has been established beyond doubt by 
tlie new study,” wrote the late Pro¬ 
fessor Deissmanu, one of the greatest 
authorities on the subject. He described 
the papyrus as the remains of a house¬ 
keeper's book, and, turning to the use 
of the puzzling word, he added that the 
strict meaning is : give ns today our 
amount of daily food for tomorrow. 

The Triumph of the Grid 

The triumph of the great super-power 
sy.stem we call the Electric Grid, which 
supplies electricity wholesale to great 
distributors, is marked by a further rise 
in the consumption of current. 

The latest report of the Electricity 
Commission shows that 852,000 more 
consumers were added in i 037 . mising 
the number to 8,557,000. The total .sales 
of current rose -to 17,147 million units, 
and the price fell. ' 

We do not recommend our readers 
to count.that 17,147.000,000, for their 
lives would not be long enougli. Also 
it would go hard with us if wo tried to 
•walk a.s many miles as there are miles of 
electric cables, for they run to 141,000, 
even leaving service lines out of the 
reckoning. 


Nelson’s Old Flagship 



■ETootball, lingering like winter in 
* the lap of spring, is playing its 
last matches. Summer , and summer 
games arc coming in. 

Football’s last flourish proves a War 
of the Ko.scs at Wembley ivherc, in the 
Final of the Association Cu]r, Hudders¬ 
field battles for Yorks and Preston 
North End for Lancs. In struggles like 
these it is .safe to predict plenty of 
hard knocks and not much quarter. 
London and the South in this match 
arc this j^car mere onlookers, though in 
the allied competition for the Football 
Lca.gnc Championship they have been 
prominent. The Amateur Cup has 
gone.to Kent after an exciting struggle 
between north and south of the Thames. 

Summer games and winter games meet 
one another coming in and going out, 
like batsmen between the pavilion and 
the wicket; but we incline to believe 
that the summer game of cricket still 
holds its own above all others in the 
aficetion of the Anglo-Saxon race 
wherever they luay be. 'I'hc Australians, 
who arc now practising at the nets on 
English soil, would certainly agree. 

They arc our principal guests this 
year, and so much already has been 
written about Don Bradman, Stanley 
McCabe, Fingleton and Brown, Chipper- 
field and Badcock, their formidalrle 
batsmen, that little is left to .say about 
their bowlers. This much may never¬ 
theless be said, that if June brings 
back the drought of March and April 
the Australian captain will feel the need 
of more fast bowlers than he has brought 
to back up O'Eeilly and Flcetwood- 
Smith. In spite of the bclittlers of 
English prowess, we believe that in the 
Test Matches England will be there. 

Famous English Cricketers 

County cricket always suffers in public 
interest when an Australian eleven 
comes over to attract it. On the other' 
hand, the fixture between the County 
and the Australians always brings to the 
County ground the biggest attendance 
of the season. So, though this year the 
excitement of the matches of last 
August to decide whether Yorkshire 
or Middlesex should top the Champion¬ 
ship Table can hardly be repeated, 
there will be jio lack of entertainment 
of the best kiiid. A County may 


beat the Australians. It has been done ; 
but if that triumph is denied to Yorks, 
Lancs, Derby, SuiTe3q Kent, Sussex, or 
Notts, all of which can rise to heights 
at times, the opportunity will be afforded 
to a number of our rising bntsme 3 i .and 
bowlers to show what they can’ do. 
Barnett, Yardlcy, Bakewell, Fishloek, 
Gimblctt, Ashdown among the bats, 
Gover, Sibblcs, Copson, ' Fames, Clay 
(of Glamorgan), Clark (of Northampton) 
may all make cricket history. ■ 

Our Prospects in Tennis 

In lawn tennis, the queen of summer 
games as cricket is tfic king, the pros- 
])ccts arc less sunny. The Davis Cup, 
]o.st last year to U S . 4 , seems irre¬ 
coverably gone West, unless Australia 
should succeed in taking it Farthest 
South. With Fred Perry lost to us, 
II. W. Austin and G. P. Hughes retired, 
and Tuckey and Hare with other busi¬ 
ness in hand. Great Britain’s Davis 
Ciqr team is at present. a -skeleton 
formation. ■ Wo can only hope, as France 
has had to do, that future years will 
clothe the skeleton with flesh and 
blood, muscle and nerve, to make it 
live again. 

The prospects of a good Wightman 
Clip team to recover the Ladies’ trojrhy 
from the Americans arc also rather 
shadowy, because now that our lady 
champion of last year has temporarily 
retired from tournaments we have no 
outstanding player. There are a number 
of good ones, IMiss K. Stammers, 
Miss Peggy Scriven, Miss IMary Hardwick 
and Miss Freda James foremost among 
them ; there is no one so outstanding^ 
among them as to be selected in advance 
as a likely winner of tluj Wimbledon 
Championship, 

They may nevertheless combine into 
a good team, though it is rumoured that 
Mrs Helen Wills Moody and Miss Helen 
Jacobs will both play for the United 
States, Wimbledon is at any rate 
assured of some dazzling matches, with 
Mile Jedrejowska of Poland and .Senorita 
Lizana among others appearing on the 
Centre Court. Donald lludgc is coming 
over to defend his title ; and always 
lingering in our minds is tlic hope 
that H. W. Austin may at last win the 
laurels which have so long eluded him 
by becoming Wimbledon champion. 


100,000 Hours of the BBC 

GREATEST ENTERTAINER IN THE WORLD 


Workmen have been busy overhauling the famous Victory at Portsmouth 


T he wireless transmitters of this 
country wore iiroadcasting last 
year for over a Imndrcd thousand hours. 

Nearly a quarter of these liours were 
devoted to Empire broadcasts and over 
1600 hours to television. 

The summary of the progress in tele¬ 
vision adds a chapter of special interest to 
the B B C JTandljook, wliich has just been 
published lor the eleventh time (is Cd). 

There is a full account of la.st year’s 
most ambitions (and most successful) 
undertaking, the Coronation Broadcasts, 
in which 58' microphones were used, , 
32 of tliem in the Abbey. May 12, 1937, 
was historic for the B B C, not only 
because it was the first occasion on 
which the Coronation ceremony was 
heard by millions, but also because 
thousands saw on their television screens 
the famous gilded .State Coach and the 
two-mile pageant of the procession. 

Among the photographs illustrating 
the Coronation chapter is one of the 
Abbey' Control Hoorn, a tiny area of 
275 square feet in which the engineer sat 
in charge of 500 miles of wire and seven 
tons of batteries without even a glimjjsc 
of what was happening in the Abbey. 

The.poreign Control Room, a 15-ton 
series of cubicles built above a public 
stand facing -the Abbey, was almost as 


wonderful. Here sat 14 foreign, ob¬ 
servers describing in their own lan¬ 
guages the happenings in abbey and 
street as they wore broadcast to the 
world by way of the G P O Internationa! 
Trunks Exchange. 

As C N readers know,, broadcasts in 
foreign tongues, Arabic, Spanish, and 
Portuguese, are now given daily from 
Daventry. The handbook describes how 
the Arabic scries began this year with 
Emir Seif-El-Islam greeting his father. 
King of the Yemen, who s^lt listening in 
his palace at Sana, an ancient walled 
city of Arabia. We read that there arc 
,jo million people who understand Arabic 
and that the populations served by the 
South American broadcasts amount to 
70 millions speaking Spanish and 40 
millions Portuguese. I^icturcs of the 
now short-wave transmitting station at 
Daventry arc given. 

The Ifandbook is full of information 
written in a direct style, even in the most 
technical chapters, and the volume is 
pocket size. 'I'ho talc it tells is entirely 
one of progress, and not the least 
important of tlic figures in its pages is 
that the number of schools listening to 
the special broadcasts has risen from 
5750 to 7771. Wc only hope that figure 
will soon be doubled. 
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friewd of thousawds O'-® forge 

All frimrlci of t!\o, Shn.ft'f*?Nl>nrv' SoCiGtv ^^^0 B H H ■ fi I'wra B B B B B^^ Tho KlnolrQ-n^l+h c\i a TConf fortyr' 


All friends of the Shaftesbury Society 
will wish Mr Arthur Black much happi¬ 
ness in his retirement from the post of 
General Secretary. 

It was in the days before the world 
broke to pieces that Sir John Kirk 
brought Mr Black into the Editor’s 
room to introduce him as Sir John’s 
successor, and from those days to 
these Mr Black has infused the work 
of the Shaftesbury Society with the glow 
of his personality and an unfailing 
energy. Thousand.s of children owe many 
happy hours to him and thousands owe 
him happy lives, and their prayer.s will 
be with him now that he is beginning 
to think of growing old at .seventy, 
though we know quite,well that he will 
still be young. 

A Green-Light Stop 

In thc.se day.s, when pedestrians too 
often I'cceivc little consideration from 
drivers on the roads, it is right that we 
should notice good manners. 

The other day a lorry driver was at 
the tToss-roads at Roohampton Lane 
near Barnes Common when the lights 
were green for him, but he would not 
drive, on in spite of hooting ftom the 
cars behind him. Three ivounded soldiers 
ivere crossing the road in front of him. 

Night School degrees 

Sheffield University Council is con¬ 
sidering a new scheme. 

It is possible to win any University 
degree in London by evening class study, 
but it is not so easy in the provinces. 
If the scheme matures, students can take 
an crv’cning school degree at Sheffield. 
To b(!gin witli, only engineering students 
will be admitted, but if all goes -well it 
will be extended to other studies. 

It will probably bo open to students of 
all ages, and the course is likely to be 
a si.x-ycar one. All students wdl have 
to possess the school ccrtifiOatc. 

MAGNA CARTA, JUNIOR 

A Juvenile Magna Carta has been 
signed at Carlisle, 

Drawn up in the interests and for the 
welfare of boys and girls, this charter 
caneels all preceding byelaws relating to 
juvenile regulations, and imposes new 
regulations on all wdio employ juveniles. 
Among the clauses of tho.charter are : 

Street trading for hoys and girls under 16 is 
prohibited. 

If employed out-of-doors they must be pro¬ 
vided with suitable clothing and boots. 

No child under 14 may be employed on 
a sports ground, in a cattle market, billiards 
hall, hotel kitchen, or barber’s shop. 

A child taking part in an entertainment must 
not work that day or the next. 

A boy of 12 may deliver milk or papers for 
one hour before or after school if the medical 
ofllcor certifies that he is strong enough. 

During holidays a boy or girl must not work 
more tluin 16 hours a week, and every day 
tlierc, must be five hours of continuous 
freedom. 

THE Shoes That F“it 
THE FOOT 

Sliofs that fit like a glove arc being 
made in New York. , s 

It is said that their .secret is that the 
real leather i.s permanently clastic. 

. When a skin goes through the process 
of tanning it loses its flexibility, and 
so in this new typo of shoe it is treated 
with chemicals to make it flexible again 
and then covered with an elastic, 
material; making it comfortable bccansc 
it 'gives with tlu: foot. N'o longer, 
apparent!}', need we bo troubled with 
corns. 

THE EDITOR’S Garden 

.The Editor’s hilltop at Eynsfoi'd in 
Kent is open for the Nurses Fund on 
Wednesday, Maj' 4. 

The hilltop ha.s the finest view of the 
Darcnt Valley, the loveliest valley within 
an hour of London, and in the nuddio of 
the horizon is the highest thing in Kent, 
the clump of beeches on ide Hill. 

Eynsford is reached by electric train 
from Victoria or by Green Lino coaches. 


I T is well to remember that the Chinese 
wore a civilised people rvhen these is¬ 
lands were inhabited by painted savages. 

Nothing is more characteristic of this 
ancient eastern race than its love of 
flowers. 

In northern Hojrei, in a time of 
drought, a traveller noted how her pack 
coolie saved a rose by pouring the last 
contents of his drinking canteen into a 
crevice. Between the .stones a wild rose 
had grown, sweetly fragrant. " It is 
from such a one as this {.said the coolie) 
that we learn fortitude.” 

Ill China plants arc nursed and coa.xed. 
If it is hot they arc shaded. If it is 
cold they are housed in paper shelters, 
with their roots warmed by air pipes 


heated by charcoal ; these devicc.s were 
decreed by a Chinese ruler 2000 years 
ago, and they are so simple that the 
poorest can make them. 

Chinese florists take infinite pain.s in 
their very real nurseries, but charge very, 
low prices. " A country in which flowers 
arc sold at luxury prices (said one of 
them) is a couiitr}' which ha.s yet to 
learn the first principles of civili.sation.” 

A Chinc.se policeman was found water¬ 
ing phlox which he had placed around 
his stand on a modern concrete road. 
After giving-a direction to an inquirer 
he added : “ There is no day in tlic year 
when flowers fail to bless China with 
their lovely cliarm. Is this so in the 
outer world ? ” 


A BEAR AT Sea 

A strange and imiisuat sight was 
.seen the other day near Quail Island, 
the koala bear sanctuary in Australia. 
It was a native bear clinging to the 
mast of a launch. 

He had apparently set off in search 
of adventure by sea instead of by 
land, and when tired of .swimming had 
looked round foi'' something to cling to 
and made for the launch. 

Poor chaffinch 

A gentleman signing himself Bog and 
writing from Tangier says that he was 
standing at his study window last month 
when a cock chaffinch flew against the 
glass and killed itself. 

On going out he saw a hen chaffinch 
take hold of its dead mate and des¬ 
perately try to drag it away. He took 
up the dead bird and was looking at it 
when the hen chaffinch flow over his 
shoulder and knocked it out of his hand. 
The hen next tried to drag away the body. 

As the house cats were about he toolc 
the dead bird into his study and opened 
the window. The hen bird at once 
flew in, and tor a time be shut the 
window and left them together. Some 
time later, when the window was 
opened once more, she .had apparently 
understood and flow away. 

A Good place For 
Bad Boys 

A reformatory mote like a school 
than a prison has been opened at Skena 
in Sweden,- each boy having his own 
room with comfortable furniture, and 
sharing a common room with .wireless 
and games. No walls surround the build¬ 
ing and the windows are not barred. 


Strange Companions 

A Tunbridge Wells lady Iras two 
strange pets : a five-year-old tabby eat 
named Mike and a year-old ferret named 
Oily. The ferret has been brought iq) 
with the cat, and the two animats play 
together and wash each otlicr. 

The Bird & the Gold cup 

An extraordinary story has been told 
of a jeweller’s assistant walking past 
an Englishman’s house in Calcutta 
carrying a gold cup studded with 
precious stones intended for a Rajali 
living near by. 

The cup was wrapped in paper, and a 
kite, apparently supposing the parcel 
to contain food, swooped down and 
snatched it away. The assistant reported 
the loss but no one believed him, and he 
was arrested. 

It happened tliat one of the English¬ 
man’s servants liad had previous ex¬ 
periences of the doings of this particular 
bird and knew the exact spot on the 
roof where the Idtc would examine its 
plunder ; and he climbed up and found 
the Clip wliich the kite had abandoned in 
disgust as quite nncatablc. The jeweller’s 
boy was thereupon released. , 

The Flooded Circus 

An elephant not long ago .saved the 
lives of the. animals in a circus near 
Auckland, New Zealand, when floods 
ro.se so high tliat it seemed as it the 
caged tigers, lions, and monkeys woutd 
drown. Tlio attendants could do 
nothing to mocc the animals, until 
one man had the klca of harnessing 
the elephant to the cagc.s. 'J'his was 
done and the animals were soon dragged 
to safety by thrir comrade. 


Down in the Sea and Up in the Clouds 
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This is How Man Goes 


The blacksmith of a Kent forge at 
High Halden, which dates back to the 
Middle Age,s, has solved the problem of 
finding work by turning his skill in 
handling iron into an art. 

Outside the forge he has a display of 
antique lanterns, fircirons, toasting forks, 
miniature horse-shoes, mechanical toys, 
and door-lcnockcrs, all wrought by him¬ 
self from iron. Ho has recently made a 
set of thistle hinges for Sir Auckland 
Geddes at Rolvcnden. Mr Packham 
makes his own designs, using a sheet 
of iron for a board and a piece of chalk 
for a pencil. 

Don’ts From the 
Salvation Army 

Don’t bo driven by every rumour. 
This is an age of Grand and Scientific 
lying. 

Don’t drop down into black despair as 
though all things that count died 
j’esterday. » 

Don’t talk about " throwing every¬ 
thing up ” as though all the foundations 
of your life had been suddenly destroyed. 

Don’t think Force is the only cure. 
There is only one cure for national 
quarrels and that is the spirit of for¬ 
giveness and forbearance. 

Don’t let your mind be so clouded that 
you cannot pray ; your prayers arc as 
real a power as tlio uprising life of the 
Springtime. 

The Way of the whale 

Where docs the whale go in the course 
of its journcyings ? 

Scientists of tlic research ship William 
Scoresby have just returned to London 
from a six-month cruise in Antarctic 
waters south of the Atlantic and Pacific. 
Oceans. During this time they have 
marked more than 800 whales. The 
position and date of marlcing was 
recorded in each case, and a reward is 
.offered for the return of the marks with 
particulars of where and when the whale 
was captured. Thus it is hoped to -learn 
much valuable knowledge of whale 
movements. 

Meteorological and ice records wore 
also taken and information collected 
concerning Antarctic currents and the 
life of the waters. 

SHE COMPLAINED TO 
Florence Nightingale 

At Gatlcy in Cheshire lives Miss 
Rcdfcrn. and she is 82, looking back 
on her long life and proud to have 
been a nurse for 50 years. 

This is one of her most exciting 
memories. She ran away from home 
at 20 to be a nurse and found the Matron 
of her hospital to-be the heroine of 
the Crimea, Florence Nightingale. IMiss 
' Redfern, a country girl, hated -tliehospital 
food, and was sent to Matron for 
complaining. Terrified, she stated her 
case. “ It is not what yon think, but 
what others think of yoti that matters 
niost in this world,” said Miss Nightin¬ 
gale severely, but she saw that no more 
bad food was served in that hospital. 

” Oh, v'cry awe-inspiring, like a New 
Testament angel, and with a scar over 
her right eye through frostbite in the 
Crimea, was Miss Nightingale,” says 
Miss Redfern. 

The Beauty Pilgrimage 

At Annapolis, among other places in 
America, is now being planned the 
annual Apple Blossom IVstival; it 
will be at the end of IMay. 

In Japan, in spite of war, famine, 
and earthquakes, the people will bo 
going out to see their wonderful flower¬ 
ing trees. 

When will England guide her people 
to recognise the beauty of her fruit 
regions ? Kent, Somerset, the Vale of 
Evesham, and East Anglia provide 
wonderful blossoming spectacles, and 
for want of a little organisation and 
instruction, the few see them and flic 
many scarcely hoar of them. 
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John Bright Calling 

It is'85 years since the voice of John 
Bright rang through the country against 
the Crimean iVar. His words are well 
worth reading noxo. 

If you go into war now you 

will have more banners to 
decorate your cathedrals and 
churches. Englishmen will fight 
now as well as they ever did, and 
there is ample power to back 
them if the country can be 
sufficiently excited and deluded. 
You may have another Welling¬ 
ton and another Nelson too, 
for this country can grow men 
capable for eveiy enterprise. 
Then there may be titles and 
])ensions and marble monuments. 
Blit what becomes of you, and 
jmur country, and your children ? 

Rely on it that injustice of any 
kind, be it bad laws, or be it an 
unjust and unnecessary war, of 
necessity creates perils to every 
institution in the country. I 
confess, when I think of the 
perils into which unthinking men 
(who do not intend to fight 
themselves) are willing to drag 
this coLintrj^, I am amazed how 
they can trifle with interests so 
vast and consequences so much 
beyond their calculation. 

I think I may put before you 
higher considerations. You pro¬ 
fess to be a Christian nation. 
You make it your boast that you 
are a Protestant people, and you 
draw your rule of doctrine and 
practice as from a well pure 
and undefiled, from the living 
' oracles of God, and from the 
, direct revelation of the Omnipo- 
' tent. You have conceived the 
magnificent project of illumin¬ 
ating the whole earth, even to 
its remotest and darkest recesses, 
by the dissemination of the New 
Testament. 

Is this a reality ? Or is your 
Christianity a romance ? Is 
your profession a dream ? No, I 
am sure your Christianity is not 
a romance ; your profession is 
not a dream. It is because I 
believe this that I appeal to you. 
I believe that we shall sec, and 
at no very distant time, sound 
economic principles spreading 
much more widely among the 
people; a sense of justice growing 
up in soil which hitherto has 
been deemed unfruitful ; and, 
which will be better than all, 
the churches of Great Britain 
awaking as it were from their 
slumbers, and girding up their 
loins to more glorious work, 
when they shall not only accept 
and believe in the prophecy but 
labour, earnestly.for its fulfilment, 
that there shall come a time, a 
blessed time which shall last for 
ever, when nation shall not lift 
up sword against nationj neither 
shall they'learn war any more. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the bidden waters cf the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 


The Great Nation and the Little One 

The German. We are a great nation. 
We have thousands of tanks and 
planes and millions of men. 

The Dutchman. We cannot compete 
with you, Init when I hear a knock 
at the door in the morning I (mow it 
is the milkman. . 

© 

Blue Danube to Black Sea 

gv means of various links between 
rivers and great waters, man has 
power to make immense changes in 
geography. 

Such mightj^ works as the Suez and 
the Panama Canals have shortened 
sea voyages marvellously, added to 
the effective lives of men, and cheap¬ 
ened commodities. The latest great 
canal is planned by the Rumanian 
Goi’ernment to link the Blue Danube 
with the Black Sea, shortening the 
route from Cernavoda to Constanza 
by 150 miles. 

Another illustration of what little 
men can do with their little world. A 
thousand such improvements on 
nature await man’s handiwork as soon 
as the nations come to tlieir senses. 

© 

Spring 

gpuixG cometh. 

Cheerfully dight, . ’ 

In blackbird’s song 
And daisies white. 

She gathers all.the countryside. 
To adorn her kirtlc wide. 

Mary Murrell 

© 

• The Threepenny-Bit 

£j)OF.s anybodj' reallj^ want the new 
threepenny-bits, the thick and 
clumsy coins which occupy a space in 
the pocket out of all proportion to 
their value ? 

It appears not, for, though they 
have now been in circulation for a 
year, they have almost disappeared 
from currcnc}’. Perhaps the Mint will 
try again, and give us a really smart 
threepenny-bit that we shall all be 
delighted to handle. 



Was That Switzerland ? 

Civilisation is getting on in this 
crowded world. 

When the railway was invented 
pcojdc were able for the first time to 
pass through a country while ignoring 
its inhabitants. Plying is intensify¬ 
ing this isolation of travel. 

Travelling through the upper air 
at 300 miles an hour the passenger 
will not even know what land he is 
p.assing over. We can imagine him 
a.sking : “ Was that Switzerland ? ” 

■ Soon we shall all be like the Ameri¬ 
can lady who, having been round the 
world, was asked if she went to Rome, 
and answered: “ I don't know; my 
husband took the tickets.” 

© 

Manners Make Man 

Jt is sad to learn that in a town of 
Massachusetts a trust fund estab¬ 
lished to reward pupils who have 
good manners reports that it cannot 
find boys of this description, and the 
fund has therefore been diverted to 
other purposes. •, 

We Iiope better manners are to be 
found in Englanrl, but we have been 
struck with the fact that it is rare in a 
crowded country bus to sec a school¬ 
boy offer his scat to an elderly pass¬ 
enger of cither sex. It is not good to 
sec a woman rocking about while a 
sturdy boy is comfortably seated and 
looking on with indifference, sometimes 
with his mother sitting by him. 

■ © 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the xvorld 
•yuE number of blind children has fallen 
in 13 years by more than a third. 
^10,000 has been given for now churches 
liy Mrs Keene of Chelmsford. 

y wo hundred empty cotton mills have 
been transformed into new factories 
in the last few years. 

^nouT 100,000 Scottish steelworkers are 
to have holidays with pay. 

JUST AN IDEA 

Perhaps if everything went the way 
IOC xvanl it to go we should soon find 
that ICC do not want things to go that way. 


Under the Editor's Table 

Peter Puck Wants P^ter Puck hoars on the highest authority that there 
To Know - is no truth in the rumoiir that Herr Hitler is to bo 

exiled to St Helena. 



If .all-round men 
go straight 


^OMK people shake hands 
too violently. Ready 
for a gripping situation.. 

13 

A. man has spent ten years 
in dental research. 
Now he is stopping. 

■ El 

A itiKER says he, loves 
walhitig by the river. 
But the river runs, 

El 

A BARHEU removed one 
side of a man’s jnous- 
tachc in error. A bit off. 


A srEAKER said a man 
gave him a nasty look. 
We thought he could not 
have chosen it. 

0 

'f'liii: man who had his hat 
sold by mislake at a 
jumble sale said he hoped 
it would cover expenses. 

0 

A CORRESPONDENT Com¬ 
plains tliat all the 
plants in liis garden arc 
too forward. He should 
Settherii farther back. 


The Little Chap 

Py The Pilgrim 

■yiiERE were four of us in the hotel 
vestibule. Or perhaps it would 
be more correct to say there were four 
and a half, for by the lift was a little 
chap in green. 

What w'c were talking about was 
none of his business. We were men, 
consulting about serious matters. The 
little chap who attended the lift had 
Vjccn at school till a month or two 
before, so we ignored him. 

The problem was where Mr Dawson’s 
antique shop was to be found. The 
ball porter knew the name, but Could 
not be sure where the shop was. The 
reception clerk believed it was in Great 
Windsor Street—but it might be iii 
Wellington Road, off King Street. 
One of the hotel guests who had known 
the city years before remembered the 
shop, but for the life of him he could 
not tell us how to find it. 

Then the little chap joined the 
group, looking up at us out of a pair 
of twinkling eyes. “ Hold on a 
minute, sir,” he said. “ I’ll find out. 
Hold on. Daw.son, dealer in antiques, 
eh ? Hold on.” 

He darted out of the hotel, returning 
five minutes later with a piece of 
paper bearing an address which, proved 
to be the one we wanted, - 

“ Our Directory’s a bit out of date, 
sir,” he said, breathlessly, “ so I just 
nipped across to the Public Library 
round the corner.” ■ 

Tlie four grown-up folk said he was 
a fine little chap. It was their way’ 
of hiding their confusion. 

© 

Arm of the World 

Mystery of God! thou brave and 
beauteous world, 

Made fair with light ■and shade and 
stars and flowers, 

Made fearful and august with woods 
and rocks; 

Jagged precipice, black mountain, 
sea in storms, 

Sun, over all, that no co-rival owns, 
But through Heaven’s pavement rides 
as in despite 

Or mockery of the littleness of man ! 
I see a mighty arm, by man unseen. 
Resistless, not to be controlled, that 
guides. 

Ill solitude.of unshared energies,. 

All these' thy ceaseless miracles, 0 
world!. 

Arm of the world, I view thee, and 
I muse 

On Man, who, trusting in his mortal 
strength, 

Leans on a shadowy staff, a staff of 
dreams. Charles Lamb 

© 

A Prater For Our Lives 

Our Father, who art everywhere 
about US', we would be Thy children in 
deed as well as in name. 

Wc: would live as Thy children 
should live, clean and upright, think¬ 
ing the things which are pure and true 
and of good report, and doing the 
things which Thou wouldst have us do. 

May .we ngver have cause to be 
ashamed of anything our hands find 
to do, but be strong to resist evil and 
to fight the good fight for righteousness 
and Thee. '' Amen 
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Great Idea For 
Hospitals 

The Paying Ward 

At Easter a new wing of Nottingliam 
General Hospital became a Tower of 
Refuge for middle-class people in times 
of grievous .sickness or ill-hcaltli. 

In this wing arc 43 beds, many of 
them in small wards with only one bed, 
and to these middle-class people will be 
admitted at a charge o£ four guineas a 
week. This is an inestimable boon to 
those who, without wishing to seek the 
charity of a hospital, CaniKst, c.xcopt 
with the utmost effort, afford to pay 
the much higher charges of a com¬ 
petent and well-staffed Nursing Home. 

Paying wards arc common at a number 
of tlic big hospitals, but many sensitive 
people shrink from them because they 
have to occupy one of a number of beds 
in a ward. Some patients do not mind ; 
to others it is a great trial; but if tlicy 
v'ant the best medical attention and 
nursing there is no alternative. One 
liospital in I.ondon at least, St Thomas’s^ 
lias a small ward. King Edward's Ward, 
for a single patient; but the provision 
is exceptional. Wc know of one case 
M'hen a' future .Prime Minister of Eng¬ 
land was a patient in the paying ward 
of a London hospital, 

The Very Best Attention 

Nottingham alters this. It rvill be 
possible, to accommodate a number of 
patients, each iii iris or her own room. 
There they will have at hand the very 
best medical attention and the best 
nursing at any hour of the day or night. 
It will save their purses, it may save 
thcir.lives; it will certainly hasten their 
recovery by the rcmof'al of worry about- 
payment,' 

■ ' Nottinghairr’.smedical staff have agreed 
to accept a le.sscned scale of' fees, so 
that the most a patient may have to 
pay, -whatever the illness, even a very 
serious one, needing surgical aid, will 
be 30 guineas for, a three weeks' stay. 
It may be less if the patient cannot 
afford to pay as much. 

Nottingham's example is one 'which 
should spread throughout the country. 

Islands For Sale 

I'our islands, in one of which arc to bo 
seen the boat-shaped graves of Vikings, 
each about 40 feet long, are for sale in 
Scotland, They are Caniia, Sanday,, 
Hysker, and Humla, off the coast of 
In'vcrne.ss-shire. Canna, where the 
graves are, has multitudo.s of birds 
swarming over its cliffs, some of w’hich 
are nearly ,400 feet high. 


China's Great General 

CHIANG 


'T’iie Fighting General, Chiang Kai- 
Shek, has been given supreme 
power throngliont China. 

Driven from the provinces of the 
interior, their capitals and foremost 
cities and centres of industry, by the 
Japanese who have ruthlessly invaded 
■the country, he is still defiant of the 
common enemy of the Chinese. While 
he stands China rvill stand with him. and 
she has showm her confidence in him by 
recognising that he is her head. 

Dictator he is not, tliough that term 
has been applied to hipi. But the 
Chinese hope to find in him their 
Liberator. If his destiny is fulfilled, he 
wall liberate them from the thraldom of 
an invader threatening to subdue them 
by arms, and from the more insidious 
Communistic influences wdiicli have 
been penetrating China, and for wdiich the 
Chinese arc unfitted. 

Soldier and Statesman Too 

If any sought to belittle Chiang Kai- 
Shek they might call him a reformed 
character, for though like most patriotic 
Chinese he W'as a disciple of Siin-Yat- 
Sen, the most enlightened leader of his 
time, he w'ont far beyond that great 
reformer's principles. He became a 
Communist, and a soldier whose training 
W'as acquired at the military academy of 
Whampoa, then under the indirect con¬ 
trol of the Russian Soviet. He studied 
the Red Army in Moscow’. He was an 
apt pupil who became head of the 
Academy in 1920 and five years later 
had trained an army. 'I'his army became 
the chief prop of the Kuomintang, the 
Government or National party, which 
was the relic of, the revival led by 
Sun-Yat-Sen. But Chiang Kai-Shek, 
the soldier, had views of his own as a 
statesm'an, and more than ten years 
ago, in 1926, disclo.sed them by expelling 
frmn the Kuomintang the extreme com¬ 
munists of its Lpft Wing. 

From that time onward he kept liis 
hold on the party by his strong right 
hand, for ho had enemies both to Right 
and Left. He was then a young War 
Lord who was determined to stand by 
himself. lie began by getting rid of 
General Galen, his Soviet Chief of Staff, 
and followed it np by putting out of 
action various Cliinc.se War Lords w'ho 
were dominating parts of the land for 
no one’s benefit but their own. He set 
np a Nationalist Government in Nan¬ 
king ; he marched on Peking. Then, 
indeed, he may have appeared to bo a 
Dictator ; but he knew' Iris countrymen 
too w’ell to put on a Dictator’s robes. 


KAI-SHEK 

He was once out of office and was 
merely the Government’s soldier, the 
Generalissimo of its armies. But he 
W'as, as it may seem to those w-ho w'atch 
events, all the w'hile the patient, subtle 
Chinaman biding his time. He became 
President. . He w'as once, when visiting 
the headquarters of a subordinate 
General, held as a hostage. His captor 
probably realised that he had captured 
a tiger and promptly released him. 

At this period Chiang Kai-Shek visited 
Japan. Wc may be sure that it w'as not a 
pleasure trip, and that he brought back 
something more than compliments, ft 
cannot be believed that to one of his 
astuteness the Japanese plans for absorb¬ 
ing China w'cro hidden. 

He has met these plans when they 
W'orc revealed in the full light of day 
w'ith the best means at bis command ; 
and the end is not yet. Chiang Kai-Shek 
know's what an Englishman long resident 
in Shanghai said of China, that its people 
arc vci'y niimcrpiis and very clever. He 
is clever enough to know how' to wait. 

What manner of man is this w'ho 
seems to hold the future of that far land 
in his hands ? He is not imposing in 
appearance, till one loolcs at liis scholars’ 
forehead and his soldier’s'jaw. lie has a 
general’s genius ; his .small, keen eyes 
.are large enough to take the long view'. 
In loolcs he is anything but theatrical, 
but today he is playing the hero’s part 
in a historical drama. He is nervous, but 
outspoken. He has, above all, courage. 

An Old-Fashioned Methodist 

'I'lic clue to Chiang is his mother, of 
w'hom ho wTote, " As a boy slic loved me 
dearly, but her love was more than that 
of most motlicrs; she was a strict 
disciplinarian.'’ So the General has 
disciplined himself. He is a Spartan and 
a Puritan. With a delicate frame and 
constitution he keeps .all his energies for 
the task he sets himself. Ho cats little, 
neither drinks nor smokes, and has 
never played any games. He is far from 
the usual conception of a Chinese, though 
lie w'ill talk no other language. But he is 
an old-fashioned Methodist in religion, 
keeping the Bible at his right hand. 

This is ,a man to bo fe.arcd and 
rc.spccted. Ho has climbed on the ladder 
of his past to higher tilings, and if ho 
has attributed his character to his 
mother’s teaching he owes no less to his 
wife, the Chinese lady w'ho v/ent to 
school in Georgia in the U .S A, and w'as 
a graduate of Wellesley College. She is 
Chiang Kai-Shek’s most discreet adviser, 
perhaps the only one. 


A SCHOOLMASTER’S 

Laws OF Life 

Mr Edward Meyrick’s 
Butterflies 

Few men have shown a more untiring 
devotion to their life’s work than Mr 
Edward Meyrick, who left his immcn.=e 
collection of moths and butterflies to 
the Natural Llistory Museum. 

He had been a schoolmaster, first in 
Australia, then in New Zealand, and 
till his retirement at Marlborongli, for 
nearly 40 years, yet all that time he 
found opportunity (because he made it) 
to pursue his studies. He was continuing 
them, adding to his collections, classify¬ 
ing them, even receiving and replying 
to letters and acknowledging speci¬ 
mens from all over the world, almost to 
the end of a life of over four score years. 

He became the acknowledged and 
foremost authority on w'hat science calls 
the micro-lcpidoptcra; but what is most 
remarkable about -this schoolmaster 
naturalist is that ho gave to science 
new law's to which his life W'ork led him. 

They arc named Meyrick’s Laws, and, 
though founded on the small living 
things he studied so intently, they arc 
believed to have a wider .application to 
many other species and forms of life. 
They are in brief—that no new’ organ can 
be pi‘oduced unless it is a modification 
arising from some structure already 
existing ; that air extinct - organ can 
never be regained by any descendant: 
and that an organ w'hicli shows that it 
may have once existed but is now' iin- 
devcloped can never be given a second 
life or development. 

News of a Factory Ship 

Trom a South African Correspondent 

The Uniw’alcco, the South African 
Whaling Company’.s factory ship, li.as 
returned to Durban after four months in 
the Antarctic. 

On the whole the catch w'as good, for 
1087 whales w'cro caught and 77,000 
b.arrcls of oil rendered. 

Nothing particularly adventurous took 
place on the recent voy.age, except that 
once the discharge of the harpoon gun 
made a crack in an iceberg, part of w’hich 
fell and menaced the safety of the ship. 

About 60 South Africans set sail witli 
the whaling fleet this year, but most 
of the crews arc Norwegians. 

Ordinary hands draw £200 apiece, 
while gunners in the catciicrs get as much 
.ns ;^i200 to ;^i.‘iOo, but these wages have 
to last until the end of the next season. 

Whaling is one of Durban’s greatest in¬ 
dustries. blit W'ith the competition of these 
days whales are becoming more scarce. 



All? SrHnni l grounds of Queenswood School, ne.ar Hatfield in Hertfordshire. On the right, a gardening lesson at 

rtiiv iv/v/i. Crumpsall Open-Air School, Manchester. With so many willing hands the school garden should he a place of beauty this summer 
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The biggest building in the Exhibition, the Palace of Engineering, designed by Mr T. S. Tait 


One of Scotland’s own Pavilions, designed by Mr Basil Spence 
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The Pavilion of the United Kingdom Government, designed by Mr Herbert J. Rowse 


Tiding. George is opening next 
Tuesday, in Bellahouston Park, 
Glasgow, the finest Empire Exliibition 
held anywhere in the world since the 
idea was born at Wembley. 

The E.xhibition is as big' as the 
Green Park and St James’s Park put 
together, and its Palace of Engineering 
would fill Ti-afalgar Square. Like the 
Londoner’s favourite natural haunt , 
it is a green oasis ; and like Trafalgar ; 
Square it is a place where all men 
may meet. ■ 

Topping the hill of Bellahouston 
Park is a goo-foot steel tower. It is 
Glasgow’s Eiffel Tower, with lifts to 
take the visitor to galleries -where he 
may, look across the trees below to i 
the Highlands, and in fancy catch the 
blue gleam of Loch Lomond. At 
night the searchlights from the tower 
\yill throw a shaft of light visible 
across the breadth of Scotland. 

It is Scotland which is calling to 
all tile fa!r-flung corners of the Empire 
which Scotsmen have had so proud a 
share in building, and in which they 
play so important a part. The 
Scottish character and outlook arevi 
woven into tlie fabric of the Britislrii 
Commonwealth, and millions whov 
know only the' Dominions , or the ' 
Colonies, their institutions and their < 
ways, arc already halfway to know- n 
ledge of Scotland. Trust the Canadian 
Scot, or the New Zealander, to come 



, Looking down on some of the Exhibit 
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to see this home away frohi the 
lionics they have made for tlichi- 
sclves, and find themselves citizens of 
no mean city when they arrive. 

And not Scotsmen ""alone. At the 
Glasgow E.xhibition we shall all be 
neither Scotsmen, nor Engli.shmcn, 
nor Welsh, nor Irish, but Britons of 
the 'race which maintains the ideal 
of a free, self-governing people. As 
the Prime Minister said, this Exhibi¬ 
tion belongs to all these people at 
home .and oversea, and in it an 
attempt has been made to present a 
picture of the life and industry, not 
of one country but of the many 
countries of the Empire. By helping 
their peoples to know and understand 
one .another it would strengthen 
their power and effort. By letting the 
people of other countries see some¬ 
thing of ourselves it would help them 
to ajiprcciate more clearly our work 
and aims. It might make a contribu¬ 
tion to world peace. 

The Exhibition typifies in its 
hundred pavilions and its 175 .'acres 
many of the tasks of the whole world 
today. In the British Commonwealth 
of Nations are 500 million jieople wlio 
trade with one another to the extent of 
£700,000,000 a j^ear, but with the 
■ rest/of the world to more than 
double that sum. Neither the United 
Kingdom nor any of its component 
parts was, or sought to be, a closed 



buildings from the Tower of Empire 


circuit. Scotland calling ! This is the 
mess.age. to the world. '' ' ' ' 

If this is its spiritual mc.s.s.age what 
material components of the Exhibition 
illustrate its moaning ? 

Let us look at it from the top of the 
tower and see 'it spread out like a 
map below. Yonder lie the, pavilions 
of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and Ireland. Separated 
from them by the lake arc tho.se of the 
Colonics ancl Ulster, The lake runs 
the whole length of Dominion'Avenue 
and Colonial Avenue, and from an 
elevated pool at one end a cascade 
plunges into the water below. Foun¬ 
tains play on cither bank, submarine 
floodlights shine on and through the 
water, turning the fountain jets into 
arcs of silver by night, This is not 
the only way in which the ICxhibition 
makes up for the absence of a river. 
Two' giant stairwa3cs have been cut 
on the north , and south slojics of the 
hill where the high tower soars to the 
skies. Down c.ach ca.sc.ades flow info a 
pool, with undcr-watcr nyrrors reflect¬ 
ing concealed lights to change the hues 
of the falling waters every moment. 

Canada has built her pavilion with 
her own timber. Australia will set out 
in hers the produce of a continent. In 
its 6000 square feet will stand, a 
complete grocer’s shop stocked with 
Australian goods. Jlcat and butter 
will be stocked in transjbarcnt refriger¬ 
ators, and 30 huge tree ferns luave 
come from Melbourne for decoration. 

An Old Dutch Homestead 
and a Model of Victoria Falls 

rkl.wd’s Pavilion will have at one 
end a panorama of trdnsatl.antic air 
services, for which experimental flights 
were made last 3'ear; and the root 
will display iii the form of a map of 
Ireland the distribution of her indus¬ 
tries and agriculture. The Shannon 
hydro-electric .scheme will also have a 
section, and there will be the full series 
of the new Irish stamps and coins.. 

South Africa’s I’avilion is an old 
Dutch homestead with a stocp, snow- 
white gables in the old Dutch manner, 
heavy teak-window-frames and ddors, 
and an interior which with its thatched 
roof is like a picture from an old 
Colonial scrapbook. Gold and dia¬ 
monds, wool and ostrich feathers will 
be c.xhibited in decorated bays. 
Bantu handicrafts find a place here, 
and from time to time Cape wild 
flowers, will arriv’c from the Cape to 
adorn the lawn and stoep. 

This is not all there is of South 
Africa. A wonderful model of the 
Victoria Falls 120 feet long and 36. 
feet wide has been sot up. Water 
will fall from a height of 14 feet at 
the rate of 25,000 gallons a minute, 
and the rainbow, which is always 
.arched above the falls, will be in- 
geniou.sly reproduced 1)3^ steam. The 
visitor might imagine himself to be 
standing where D<avid Livingstone 
stood when the matchless .spectacle 
broke on Ins gaze. 

New Zealand will be there, her 
pavilion splcndidl3^ adorned with 
Maori carvings, and its interior 
eloquent of the strange and varied 
beauty of that Land of the Long 
White Cloud, with it.Vvolcanoes and 
geysers .and boiling" .springs, its serene 
mountains and forests, its rivers, and 


the pleasant lands beyond which New 
Zealanders have covered with flocks 
and pasture and the vine. 

" The Colonics and the Mandated 
'rerritories share a main Colonial 
Pavilion between them. At the en- 
tr.aiice is what seeing to bo a forest 
with timber trees and coconut i)ahns, 
tea and coffee ])ushcs, sisal, rice, and 
other, crops. This gives way, to the 
individual disjfi.ays in the West African 
I'avilioii from Nigeria, the Gold Coast, 
Sierra i.eone, and Gambia—a group 
that is no longer called the White 
Mail’s Gr.avo. , The .Gold Coast- sends 
hardwoods and cocoa, Nigeria forest 
woods. Sierra Leone ' diamonds' and 

native ware. . 

Coming nearer home, till in fact it 
is at home, is the Highland village. 
This will be a favoured place. It has 
a chief’s castle, a smithy, a post office, 
an inn, a weaver’s cott.agc, and a 
llebridean black hou.se. A burn will 
•sparkle, through it to fall , into a 
miniature loch; Highlanders will be' 
there weaving tweeds and tartans and 
making baskets: aiid from time to time" 
this Highland nook Will resound .with 
the bagpipes and with song. . , . 

These are no more than a few of the . 
buildings and pavilions designed to 
be ' the glory of their time. There 
are nearly 50 private piiyihons, illus¬ 
trating every, type of activity from 
that of Imperial Chemical Industries 
to Boot’s and the BBC. 

That is the serious business side of ' 
the E.xhibition, one of its 11x1113^ sides. 
When the eye and mind have dwelt 
on the.se with prideful .satisfaction what 


else is .there where one m.a3' turn for 
entertainment ?-. If we are not mis¬ 
taken, it will be for its entertainment 
.that the Exhibition will longest- be 
remembered. 

It has been planned as if it were an 
abiding city with half a million people. 
‘It has a concert'hall wliere all the 
\vbrld’s famous' musicians ^vill' come 
to i)la3^ and sin'g to audiences of 260.0. 
It has a Palace, of Art, which is to 
remain, but'.which for thi.s.3’car will 
be memorable for.famous pictures lent 
to it by the King, among others, and 
by patrons wlio will contribute master- 
picces'to rival, those so latety assem¬ 
bled at the British Art Exhibition at 
Burlington House. . s 

Tribute to women’s achievements 
in the arts and crafts, domestic 
science, and welfare work is paid in 
the Pavilion of the Women of the 
Empire. „ It .hak. a fashion ..tribune 
modelled on an ancient Greek theatre. 

These are the “ shows ” which offer 
themselves for inspection.' 'There arc 
many others where the visitors will 
have ample opportunit3' to be merely 
amused or to' amuse thcmsel'vcs. 
Among them man3' will rate foreiuost 
the Amusement Park of many acres; 
which is like other amusement parks, 
-but bigger and better. It has a switch- 
back a mile long and a miniature 
Brooklands.Ibrox Stadium, adjoin¬ 
ing the Park,, will afford sports, foot¬ 
ball matches, and militar3^ tattoos. '. 

Bands and bandstands,' a Con¬ 
ference Hall for the,serious-minded, a 
garden club, dance floors, gardens and 
lawns, nothing is left out. 
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The Canals Want 
More Men 

Does Youth Scorn the 
Lonely Furrow? 

The revival of canal transport has 
been held up in recent months by the 
difficulty of obtaining men capable of 
running the barges. 

The Grand Union Canal, Carrying 
Company alone had to refuse 400,000 
tons of merchandise last year bccau.se 
100 of their boat.s were laid up through 
a shortage of labour. • 

It is not that the work is casual and 
lacking prospects, for, as the C N has 
often shown, there has been ’ much 
improvement in our inland waterways, 
while the motor engine is taking the place 
of the horse and making possible bigger 
loads and more regular services. 

A Family Affair 

The explanation lies partly in the 
long neglect of our canal services, the 
Cinderella of transport, and in the 
placid character of the employment, 
it is the problem of village versus town 
life over again, and j'outh prefers to 
work in the madding crowd, scorning 
the lonely furrow whether made by the 
steel plough or the barge’s prow. Per¬ 
haps, too, the womenfolk do not now 
like the limited room on the floating 
home. 

The most progressive of the Canal 
Companies has tried fishermen, unem¬ 
ployed miners, and men who have been 
m the army and navy, yet few of these 
have been able to settle down to life.on 
the canal. 

The crew of a barge is essentially a 
family affair, the head of the family 
being captam and his wife mate. It is 
possible for such a family to earn £7 a 
week, and living expenses arc small. 

The Grand Union Canal Company 
has decided to recruit and train young 
men between lO and 25 as mates, and has 
asked for a Government grant. 

London Choir Boys Meet 
Red Indians 

A dozen boys from fhe London Choir 
School on a singing tour in the eastern 
half of the United States mot their first 
live Red Indians a few days ago. The 
meeting took place at Topeka, Kansas, 
the farthest point west on their tour. 

Ever since the boys went to America 
last November they have been hoping 
to moot Red Indians, and the Dean of 
the Episcopal Cathedral at Topeka, 
learning of their wish, invited some 
young Indians from Haskell Institute 
thirty miles away, one of America’s 
biggest Indian .Schools, to moot them. 

They arrived by car, but the boys 
got over their disappointment when 
they put on their ceremonial costumes 
of soft, white, fringed and beaded 
leather and their headdresses of eagle 
feathers, and danced and chanted to the 
beat of an Indian tom-tom. For hours 
the boys asked them endless questions 
and then sang for them in return. 

The Man in the Bowler Hat 

He has gone. At 85 he has finished 
his course, and Salford misses him, for 
he was one of the best-known men for 
miles round. 

' He wore a bowler hat, and summer 
and. winter walked briskly to worlc 
without an overcoat. Before lie was ten 
he was working for a living, and he 
kept on working till he was 80. He was 
a member of his trade union for 6.4 
years, and in the last 31 years he was 
employed at a machine-tool foundry at 
Altrincham. It was bis ambition to live 
to be 100, but a car knocked him down 
while ho was taking his favourite walk 
in Hilton Lane at Prcstwich, and so his 
bowler hat will be seen no more. 


The Vast Fortune Spent Kersal Cell 
For Mankind 

What Happens to the Rockefeller Millions 

\ 

HE soldiers on ^nardtit t lie liarriciidcs 

* in n Prinfrol AmArirnn rr^xmliifion 


in a Central American revolution 
20 years ago saw a curious figure 
approaching with a flag of truce. 

The man carried a few other thing.s as 
well, but as they could injure no one he 
was allowed to sot foot beyond the 
barricade and explain matters. He was 
an American .scientist. Dr Emmett 
Vaughn, ho said, and he wished to collect 
mosquitoes from the ponds and marshes 
in the rear of the investing army. Might 
he do .so and return to his laboratory 
within the city later in the day ? 

•The revolutionaries thought him crazy, 
an opinion shared by the defenders, but 
as he was obviously intent on liis hobby, 
willing to risk stray bullets in its pursuit, 
both sides allowed him to cross No 
Man’s Land at will. 

I.ittlc did these faction-fighters realise 
that this man crossing No Man’s Land 
was engaged on work for Everyman’s 
Land, helping by the study of his 
mosquitoes to stamp out an age-long 
pestilence. I.ittle did they dream that 
his name would be recalled when their 
revolution was forgotten. 

Poor China 

Mr Raymond Fosdick, President of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, retells this 
story in his revie^v of the work of 1937 
because he and his colleagues like to 
think of this incident as an c.xample of 
what' its approach to the welfare of 
mankind should be. But occasionally, 
he adds, aggressive action by the fighting 
lines makes impossible even the gather¬ 
ing of mosquitoes. He was thinking, no 
doubt, of that programme of reconstruc¬ 
tion planned by Chinese leaders for a 
better China, all of which has dis¬ 
appeared in the Japanese cataclysm of 
violence. Nankai University in Tientsin 
has been completely destroyed, other 
institutions have been converted into 
anuy barracks, and units working for the 
resurrection of China from medievalism 
have been so completely scattered that 
they cannot be found. 

Ihventy-five years ago, when the 
Rockefeller Foundation was created, the 
first work it undertook rvas in public 
health, and public health considered in 
international terms. Tracking down 
yellow fever in America and Africa, 
malaria in such widely separated islands 
as the West and East Indies, rabies in 
Alabama, influenza in Hungary, and 
many another scourge of man in 77 
countries, the Foundation lias spent 
nearly £15,000,000. Last year ;£440,ooo 
was sot aside for this work in fighting 
diseases, which, as kir Fosdick remarks, 
know no frontiers and prove the com¬ 
plete inadequacy and meaninglessness of 
the idea of the absolute sovereignty of 
the State. . ' . 


Yellow fever, given the chance, could 
ravage India as easily as it has ravaged 
Africa and South America, and would 
be ravaging them still now were it not 
for the energy with which they are being 
attacked. Long-term plans alone can 
effectively meet the threat of disease. 
An example of this occurred last year 
when for the first time this century 
yellow fever appeared in the capital of 
Paraguay. Fortunately the existence of 
the disease in that State had been 
discovered a few months previously and 
steps had already been taken to secure 
the capital and other centres of popula¬ 
tion, so preventing a .serious epidemic 
over cl wide .area. 

Yellow fever has recently proved to be 
a far'more in.sidious disease than was 
suspected. The mosquito is irot the 
only carrier, and man is not the only 
natural host of the germ. Deep in the 
jungles of South America and Africa arc 
regions where there are none of these 
mosquitoes, yet these vast districts arc 
the source of the disease. How it is 
carried is not yet known, bnt by some 
moans it infects the mosquito and thus 
man, so that the Foundation has 
increased its control measures and 
produced a virus to render immune all 
who arc vaccinated with it {40,000 in 
South America last year). 

The Foundation is as deeply concerned 
with the niind of man as with his body, 
and with his mental and moral behaviour, 
whether in the small group of the family 
or in the wider group of the natipn or the 
race. To the study of the mind, there¬ 
fore, the trustees gave most of the grant 
of ^480,000 toward Medical Sciences, 
while toward the Social Sciences (tlio 
study of trade cycles, economics, public 
administration, and international rela¬ 
tions) the grant was about ,(390,000, 
nearly an eighth of this sum going to the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs 
at Chatham House in London, 

A Prince Indeed 

Altogether the Trustees voted nearly 
two million pounds last year for the good 
of. mankind, a contribution which means 
much more than money, for with its 
travelling fellow.ships .and its concentra¬ 
tion on the training of younger men and 
women of promise wherever they may be 
found they are building irp with hope 
and foresight a better standard of values 
than all the nations can do under 
systems of self-sufficiency. 

Mr Rockefeller died last year having 
seen 129 million pounds spent on medical , 
educational, religious, and charitable 
purposes in 88 countries. If philan¬ 
thropy, recognises princes, this old man 
of 98 was a prince indeed. Never has a 
rich man spent his ■wealth more wisely 
dr more nobly for mankind. 


The Order of Friends Carries On 


T he community spirit, which has 
' .always been prominent in Wales, 
is still at rvork brightening lives and 
homes in the distressed areas. 

Twelve months ago a fire destroyed 
the’original factory in which the sons 
of unemployed Brynmawr miners were 
making furniture and proving that 
objects of use and beauty could come 
from a derelict Welsh town. 

I'ortunatcly the Order of Friends 
had begun a new wing, and the good 
work was carried on during the rebuild¬ 
ing, which has just been completed. 
It is hoped that last yc.ar’s production 
will' be doubled and that a showroom 
will-be opened in London this year. 

The quarterly journal issued by An 
Order of Friends under their leader, 
Mr Peter .Scott (the journal is called 
“ Towards ”), tells of this new tradition 
of craftmanship in Brjaimawr and of 


other work which is lielping to bring 
back self-respect and hope to the work- 
less in South Wales. 

We read of tlie Land Group of Belli 
Glas, a little mountain farm ne,ar 
Cwmavon, where the house has been 
niade pew from stones taken from a 
neighbouring qiiarry', and where pota¬ 
toes arc grown and pigs made fat; of 
other activities in that eastern valley 
of Monmouthshire designed to take 
idlers Rom the scvcip-heaps of industry 
and encourage them to work for, them¬ 
selves .and their fellow-men; and of 
the work camps for any men and 
women of goodwill who can help in 
.manual tasks the reconstruction so 
desperately needed. ' 

These camps give an unusual insight 
into the problems of unemployment, 
for all who visit them will meet those who 
are struggling for better conditions. 


Home of a Famous Hymn 

There appears to be a grave danger 
that the house in which Ur John Byrom 
wrote Christians Awake will pass 
into the hands of the destroyer of the 
old .and the beautiful. 

This building stands in Salford and is 
known as Kersal Cell, for it marks the 
site of a priory cell in Norman daj^s. 
With about ten acres of land it has been 
offered to the Salford Corporation for 
;£5 ooo, but, though it was pointed out to 
the Parks Committee that the essential 
repairs to the house would cost only 
£500, the Corporation has declined to 
buy it. Members of the Council who 
belong to the .Salford Society, however, 
have been working hard to save this 
remnant of olden days, for they have 
few historic buildings in their locality’. 
It was at Kersal Cell that John Byrom 
spent his happiest time. He would 
w.andcr down to the riverside and recite 
.a Latin oration as an expression of his 
Joy of Life. Hero he received John 
Wesley, and it is thought th.at here they 
•wrote together a pamphlet on the 
abolition of horse-racing. 

Christmas Day For Dolly 

Here is what Arthur Mec wrote about 
this building in his Book of Lancashire : 
J^ERS.M. Cell is a rambling place vyith 
old oak panelling and a fine Jacobean 
staircase climbing from ground to attic 
with graceful spiral balusters. One room 
is the old chapel, with fragments of 
stained glass in the windows and plasterr 
work bearing the arms of Edward 
Byrom and the date 1692. In, that year 
was born Edward’s second son John, 
who, in the room next door to the chapel, 
wrote the famous hymn Christians 
Awake as a Christmas present for hi.? 
young daughter Dorothy. In Chetham’.? 
Library at Manchester we have seer, 
the manuscript, called Christmas D.ay 
for Dolly, from which she and her 
father first read the hymn together on 
Christmas morning in 1745. John 
] 3 yrom is also remembered for his system 
of shorthand, for which he obtained a 
patent. He had many pupils, but he 
stopped teaching when he inherited 
Kersal Cell and the family fortune, and 
occupied himself by writing poems, 
mostly pious but sometimes amusingly 
witty, such as 

God bless the King, I mean the faith's 

defendey, 

God bless [no harm in blessing) the Pre~ 

tender ; 

But mho Pretender is or who is King, 

God bless ns all! that's quite another thing. 

, As it is the future cost of maintaining 
Kers.al Cell which is the chief obstacle to 
its purchase by the City Council, the 
S.alford Society is trying to raise ,a 
Restoration and Endowment Fund from 
outside sources. Mr Ch.arles Hamp.son, 
at the Society’s hoadqu.artcrs in Duncan 
Street, is the secretary. 

If all the millions who have sung 
Christians Awake, or enjoyed the singing 
of it at Christmas, would send him a 
shilling or half a crown the Society would 
bo rich beyond its dreams, and the birth¬ 
place of this famous hymn could bo 
preserved as a home of inspiration .s.adly 
needed in these d.ays. 

Helping the Flowers 
to Grow 

Kew has been makin.g experiments to. 
discover what effect artificial daylight 
has on flowers. , ‘ 

London in winter, with its fogs and 
next-to-no light, naturally docs not 
encourage plants to grow. By arti¬ 
ficially increasing daylight to 12 hours 
in winter it was found that cinerarias, 
begonias, and other flowers flowered 
earlier and lasted longer than usual. 
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At School in 
Nazareth 

They Walk the Ways the 
Master Went 

Dy n Teacher 

On a hilltop in Nazareth, 1500 feet 
above sca-lcvel, stands a rcd-roofcd 
building backed by dark cypress trees. 

It 'overlooks the jumble of roofs 
through rvhich wind the endless little 
streets of Nazareth's shopping centre. 

It is a stiff climb uj) to tlic Orphanage 
where 7,5 girls of varying ages live and 
work and learn and play for the greater 
part of the year. In Palestine an orphan 
does not necessarily mean a child who 
has lost both parents ; she may have one 
living, but few of the children's rela¬ 
tions .seem to take much interest in 
tlicm. 

They arc a happy-faced crowd of 
children. The older girls act as’Mothers, 
with three or more younger ones to loolc 
after. There is a spirit of fellowship 
and many shining eyes and many voices. 

Bath Night 

In the early morning, about six 
o’clock, one is awakened by the patter 
on the .stones. It is the sound made 
by woodcn-hcclcd sandals of the children. 

.. tThc days have their particular duties. 
Saturday night is bath-night, when 75 
children are “ tubbed ” in two hours. 
There is good management here. 

On Monday morning at . six o’clock 
bread-making begins. If the tempera¬ 
ture is very near freezing point the 
kneading of the pale gold dough must 
be a cold bu.siness. , 

Tuesday is' the- day for washing and 
ironing.' livery day all the hou-sework is 
done by the children—dormitories, staff 
rooms, and the big iflall. Those who are 
interested are encouraged to help in 
the small dispensary. 

In one part of the garden pigeons, 
rabbits, and liens arc ke]it, and, although 
tlve children do not actually look after 
these tlfcmsclves, they watch and learn 
something of the care with which :iuimals 
sliould be treated. Then there arc 
ordinary school lessons each diiy. 

The Christian Spirit 

When they leave the Orphanage .some 
of the girls train as nurses or' work in 
private houses, but most of them go back 
to their Arab villages to be wives and 
mothers. They take with them some¬ 
thing of what they have learnt ; a know¬ 
ledge of simple hygiene and the im¬ 
portance of cleanliness ; an ability to 
manage a homo, to cook, to sew, to wash ; 
and, more than all this, something of 
the Christian love and the spirit which 
inspires all th.at is done in the Orphanage. 

This school looks out over the Great 
Plain and the road to Jerusalem, the hill 
of little Hermon with the village of Nain 
nestling on its green slopes, and the hard 
ridge of Mount Cannel. 

If wo climb to the brow of the hill just 
behind the school and look North we 
can see the shining waters of the Mediter¬ 
ranean and tlie glorj' of the snow-covered 
slopes of Mount Hermon. 

At school in Nazareth ! It is a 
privilege indeed, 'flic children of the 
Orphanage walk the ways that jesns 
knew. 'They look out over a very 
beautiful world, the world He saw. and 
must have loved. 

A Brighter Seaside 

It is good to see our seaside towns- 
seeking to give themselves- the touch 
of nature witliout which towns are 
nothing. Hastings and St Leonards arc 
to plant 20,000 trees in their front 
gardens, and every liouscholdcr who 
has a garden is to be urged to plant at 
least one tree. It is also suggested tliat 
those wlio liave no gardens should be 
given free window boxes. 






The Ice Harvest in Sweden 


Cutting the ice with a motor-driven circular saw. A stream of ice-dust 
thrown up by the rapidly-revofvina saw is seen in front of the machine 


Separating the partly-cut blocks of Ice with crowbars 


A channel cut through the ice to enable the blocks to be floated to 
the shore^ where they nre hatiled up a conveyor as shown on the right 


Hero ,I3 a great stack of ice-blocks, as many as 5000 being cut each day 

In spite of the case with which ice is now made arfificially it is stiii found convenient In some 
northern countries to use the ice from frozen lakes. These pictures show hov/ the icc is cut 
and collected on the Lake of Malar near Stockholm in Sweden 


Where TO Drop 
A Factory 

Transformation of a 
Stricken Area 

THE TEAM VALLEY WILL 
SMILE AGAIN 

Manufacturers wondering where to 
place a new factory are being invited 
by the Government to dro^r it into 
the Team ValleJ^ 

This valley has been brought by model 
into Charing Cross Station in order 
that they may see wliat it would look 
like. It is part of the scheme for helping 
the Distressed'Areas of Durham and its 
nciglibourhood. 

The valley model has been carved in 
wood by a Newcastle man, Italpli 
Headby, and a visit by the man in the . 
street to this little c.xhibition was well 
worth while for the model alone, but 
with it are some magnificcut photo- 
graplis of wliat the 'ream Valley Trading 
Estate has already accomplished in this 
suburb of Gateshead, soutli of the Kiver 
Tyne. All who have motored north 
on the famous road to Scotland will 
iiav'e looked down on the actual trans¬ 
formation scene in the valley, a scene 
of busy endeavour very different from 
the silent model of what this vast 
enterprise Will look like when complete. 

•Government Assistance 

We all hope that clay is not far distant, 
and there is no doubt that the manu¬ 
facturers who have taken sites along 
tlic magnificent highway down the 
middle of the Estate will not be 
disappointed. They arc sure of profits, 
and in the laying out of their building 
they liavc the advice' of an eminent 
architect. Professor William Holford. 
'The Government, too, has promised 
a preference in official contracts, while 
tiic Special Areas Reconstruction Asso¬ 
ciation will provide. financial assistance 
and invaluable guidance in marketing 
and so on, based on the accumulated 
experience of the leading industrialists 
of the North. •' - 

Indeed, this placid Voilloy of the 
Team is being transformed into a centre 
of light industry destined to sot a lead 
for the whole country. All the factories 
will he well built, well ventilated, 
liannonious in design, and provided 
with the most modern forms of licating, 
cold storage, and waste disposal, while 
for the vvorkers there will be canteens, 
rc.st-rooms, club-rooms, and playing 
fields. The only real restriction in the 
lease.s is that the'tenants must keep the 
Ivstatc free from mess and litter for 
the preservation of its ample amenities. 
No litter louts arc wanted. 

A Market Close at Hand 

The Estates Company, financed by 
a gi'ant from the' Government 'and 
operating under commercial control 
without profit, has been making a 
calculation of the people who live in 
it.s area, and there are actually lialf 
a million more within a radius of 125. 
miles of the Estate than within 100 miles 
of London, a circle with 16 millions. 
In addition, the six great ports of north- 
cast England are close at hand to 
supply the world with goods manu¬ 
factured in this valley at cheap rates. 

We are glad that I.ondoncrs have 
had the ■ opportunity of seeing this 
model of what the industrial centres of 
England arc going to look like in the 
future, tidy whether seen from tlic level 
or from the air, and thoi;efoi-c very, v'cry 
different from those built by our fathers 
and grandfathers. 


The miners of Ffaldan Colliery in 
Glamorgan, have decided to open milk 
bars on colliery premises. 

The population of Melbourne, Aus¬ 
tralia, is now up to' a ririllion, making 
it the sixth biggest'city in'the Empire. 
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JUST UNDER 
OUR FEET 

Trains Two Inches Down 

Not all I.onclon’s Underground rail¬ 
ways arc deep underground. 

The Metropolitan Railway, for in- 
■stance, runs in the heart of the .town 
frequently just beneath the surface. 

New tunnels arc being built for the 
track between Baker Street and Finchley 
Road, and on one section near Swiss 
Cottage two new tunnels are being 
constructed between the present tracks. 
It has beeir necessary to divert water 
and gas mains, and many buildings have 
had to be underpinned. In one case 
the top of the now tunnel is only two 
inches beneath the cellar of a hotel. 
The whole building was underpinned 
and so well has the work been done 
that the foundations could now support 
a building of 25 storeys. 

Meanwhile the trains continue to 
run and new tunnels arc being built 
licneath a crowded district where only 
a lew people realise what is going on 
just beneath their feet. 

The Hawk Appears 

From a South African Correspondent 

During March each year there is much 
alarm and fluttcrings" among the thou¬ 
sands of pigeons living in the nooks and 
crannies' of the Central Post Office at 
Durban, for suddenly a hawk appears 
and levies toll on them. 

Once again the hawk has arrived for 
his stay of a month or so. The pigeons 
were fluttering happily about their homos 
when sudtlcnly and without warning the 
dark sinister shape fell among them. 

For a while at least the Post Office was 
free from the pigeons, for they moved 
across the way where the dome of the 
City Hall .rises. Hero they were much 
more safe, lor they can fly along the bal¬ 
conies without fear of attack from above. 

Where the haivk goes during the rest 
of the year is not known. 


One of Australia's 
Great Dreamers 

A liundred years ago there arrived in 
Australia one of the great pioneers of 
Sydney, Tliomas Sutcliffe Mort. 

He was a man of vision, and sheep and 
cattle' breeders all over the world owe 
him a debt of gratitude, for it was he 
who first encouraged the frozen-meat 
industry. He put ;f8o,ooo into a 
venture to export frozen meat from 
Australia to the Motherland, but the 
Hclicme unfortunately failed owing to a 
technical defect in the machinery’s 
design. He died soon after, and so did 
not sec the successful launching of the 
industry. 

But that was only one incident in a 
life full of successes. In the Roaring 
Fifties, when gold was discovered, he 
formed the first gold-mining company, 
and later he bought land and develoiied 
a dairying district. Then Mort and 
Company became interested in silk, 
cotton, and sugar industries, and in the 
sixties he began to tbink of .shipping. 
He built docks and engineering works 
vvliich .still bear bis name and arc well 
known in Sydney Harbour, and from 
ills dock the first big steamer built in 
thq State was launched. 

Today his statue stands in Alacquaric 
Place near the vast buildings of the 
company. .So esteemed was lie that the 
working men of Sydney resolved to 
erect anotlier memorial to him, declaring 
him " the greatest lioncfactor the work¬ 
ing classes in Australia ever bad.” 

The Horseback Holiday 

Holidays on horseback are appealing 
more and more to people as a means of 
getting away from the problems of the 
motor-car holiday. 

This summer the Institute of the 
Horse and Pony Club is arranging 
holiday tours for equestrians whicli will 
lead them into some of the most beauti¬ 
ful parts of the country. Maps will bo 
i.s.suod .showing the varion.s^ inns where 
horses may be .stabled. 


The Swallows of 
St Joseph's Day 

The swallows which make their 
homes under the overhanging roofs of 
San Juan Capistrano Mission in Cali¬ 
fornia have become almost as famous in 
their country as arc the pigeons of San 
Marco in Venice. In fact, they went on 
the air for all America to hear a short 
time ago. 

'■ Everj^ spring for at least 150 years the 
townsfolk who live in and around this 
fine old mission, established by the 
Spaniards long before California became 
one of the United States, will tell you, 
the swallows have arrived back from the 
extreme tropics to take up again their 
residence at San J uan Capistrano Mission 
on St Joseph's Day. It is .said that not 
once in the century and a half have they 
failed to return on that day. 

Visitors to the mission (thousands 
each year) alwa}^s stop to watclr the 
birds darting in and out of their mud 
nests and about the mission grounds, but 
on St Joseph's Day this year nearly 
3000 people came there for the express 
pnrjjo.se of ^vclcoming the s\valloiv’.s back. 
The event was broadcast, including the 
chirruping of the birds. 

The Nest Under the 
Cabinet 

Someone has l)con writing to Sir 
William Beach Thorna.s to say that a 
pair of robins have fiuilt a nest under a 
cal>inct on his bedroom mantelpiece. 

The birds were 12 days building their 
home, both working incessantly. They 
began by carrying a quantity of dead 
leaves indoors, using them as a founda¬ 
tion. Then they gathered moss, and 
afterwards hair, leaves, and dry grass. 

As soon as the nest was finished the 
birds vanished for three days, but came 
back to begin housekeeping, the hen 
laying fiv'c eggs, her partner singing on 
the window-sill. 'J'ho birds always 
avoided the nest if anyone watched them, 
but it was easy to see tliem in a mirror. 


ANCHORING 
THE SOIL 

Good Work in the Great 
Dust Bowl 

The Dust Bowl is the name giVon 
by Americans to the great area where 
the soil has been reduced to powder 
by reckless farming. 

Great efforts have been made to restore 
usefulness to this land.' The Soil Con¬ 
servation Service has experimented on 
a thousand-acre tract and shown that 
it can be done by anclioring the shifting 
dust. Thi.s is done with crops which arc 
hardy and drought-defying. 

By growing such crops round the sand¬ 
hills formed by the wind, and gratUially 
disturbing the ridges by tlie -wind's own 
agency, the land is made fairly flat 
again. Some of the sand dunes so 
reduced were 30 feet higli. 

- Reclamation has been accomplished 
of thousands of acres of land that had 
bccii blown'into low hummocks of silt 
and sand. With the assistance of the 
Soil Conservation Service the farmers 
ha-vo reduced the hummocks, conserved 
every drop of rainfall by careful tillage, 
and planted crops to anchor the .soil. 
Good crops Of sorghum and certain 
varieties of corn have appeared on fiokls 
which not long ago were among the 
millions of acres tliat had been thought 
destroyed for ever. 

The American Government's pro¬ 
gramme of improved farming has three 
basic points : conservation of moisture, 
the consistent use of cover crops, and'a 
cessation of the wasteful practice of 
planting wheat in a dry seed-bed. Where 
the land slopes care is now taken to form 
furrows and terraces so that the precious 
water is not wasted. 

The natural How of the Thame.s at 
Toddington has for two months been 
less than half its average ; in March 
it was a thousand million gallons a day, 
and much less this month. 



PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP 


TURNER VALLEY OIL 

The capacity of the pipeline which carriesj 
oil from the Turner Valley to Calgary hasj 
been almost doubled by the construction 
a 15-mile loop. At present 38 wells produce^ . 
about 30,000 barrels daily and 24 new_well 
are likely to be drilled this ^ 



SPITSBERGEN ARCTIC OCEAN 

ANCIENT JEWELS FOUND 

While digging for the foundations of a . . 
new hotel at Uuvda in Dalmatia work-g 
men unearthed a cemetery of about 25^ 
centuries ago. The graves proved to 
be those of ancient Phoenicians and 
Greeks and beautiful specimens of 
glassware and jewellery were found. 


SIBERIAN VOLCANO 

After remaining quiet for ten years 
Avachinsky, a volcano near Petropav- 
lovsk In Kamchatka, has been in violent 
eruption,thefiercest for nearlyAOyears 


GREENLAND 


MOTORING OVER 
THE OCEAN 

With the completion of a 
mile-long bridge section 
there is now a motor 
road connecting Key 
West, most southerly 
Island city of U S, with 
the Florida mainland 50 
miles away. Numerous 
bridges connect a series 
of coral islands. 


NOniH POLE SUBMARIKE 

Another attempt is to 
be made to cross the 
Arctic by submarine. 
•yLSir Hubert Wilkins 
C^has announced that 
next spring he will 
start from Spitsbergen 
and make for the 
Bering Sea. He hopes 
to ,travel 50 miles a 
day and spend several , 
days at the Pole. 


WEST^ 


AT LA NTfC 
OCEAN 


Equator—the middle 
line round the globe 

PACIFIC OCEAN 


GOLD STRIKE IN A TOWN 

While preparing a street surface for 
paving In the town of Para, in the 
Stale of Minas Gcraes, Brazil, a 
labourer’s pick hit something hard 
which, on investigation, proved to be 
a gold nugget. The area was placed 
under guard pending the arrival of 
geological experts to examine the site. 



SOUTH 
^AMERICA 



A RAILWAY FEAT 

/'jaJapan has built a new 
“ military railway to 
link Peking with Jehol 
in North-East China, 
137 miles of track 
across a mountainous 
region, in only six 
months. Twelve tun¬ 
nels pierce the moun¬ 
tains and one of them 
is over a mile long. 


BUTTERFLIES 
MIGRATING 

Painted Lady butter* 
flies born in North 
Africa are beginning 
their flight northwartJ. 

In some years there 
are only a few of these 
t*ny travellers but v*''”'’" 
often they move in pof^j^ee'IWmlontein 
great swarms. They i Ndd r 
have been known to ,Ar-r»i^A 
reach Scotland A P RIU A 

DESERT DIAMONDS 
An expert from Bloemfontein has 
made tests near Pofadder in the 
Kakamas district of the Kalahari 
Desert and it has been proved that 
there are five diamond-bearing pipes 
in the area. 


RAIN WANTED 

Three-quarters of Australia’s pas¬ 
toral country has been suffering 
from prolonged drought. New 
South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
and large areas in Western Australia ‘ 
urgently need rain,water supplies in 
some districts being inadequate for 
the flocks. 


t^NEW 
ZEALAND 
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Two PLANETS COMPULSORY 



Relative positions ol tho 
Ilarth, Venus, and'Mars on 
May 7, showing why Venus 
and Mars wili appear so 
close together 


Come Together 

Mars Lost in the Rays 
of Venus 

By the C N Astronomer 

The approach of Venus to Mars 
is now becoming a most interesting 
feature of the western sky in the 
evening, particularly as these two 
worlds will eventually appear to come 
together as one, when observed with the 
naked eye. 

This will occur in a week’s time, on 
Saturday, May 7 ; meanwhile they may 
be viewed gradually drawing together. 

A clear view of tho sky Ijctwecn west 
and north-west is desirable, when Venus 
will be unmistakable as a lu'illiant object 
which docs not set until between 15.10 
and 10.45 p.m. 

Summer Time. 

Mars will he not', 
so obvious, and, 
owing to the pre- 
.scnce of tho red¬ 
dish and brighter 
Aldcbaran in the 
vicinity, Aide- 
bar an may be 
easily mistaken 
for the somewhat 
.similar'Mars. 

However, Mars 
may be identified 
.with certainty be¬ 
cause he appears 
above Venus 
most of the week, 

, while Aldcbaran 
is much farther 
away to the left. 

As a dark sky 
i.s necessary in 
order to perceive 
■ Mars at so low an 
altitude, therefore, to avoid the twilight, 
tho later he is looked for tho liettcr, 
between 9 and 10 o’clock being the bes't 
time. Mars .sets at about 10..j5. With 
glasses Mars will be scon with ease. 

The apparent coming together of these 
two worlds will be rapid, and, if their 
• positions relative to Aldcbaran be noted 
exactly, it will be soon that Venus 
appears to be racing after Mars, This 
will continue until tho evening of May 7, 
when Venus apparently catclu.'S up to 
Mars and he vanishes, lost in the rays of 
Venus. It will then be most desirable to 
use glasses in order to perceive l\Iars as 
distinct from Venus, for only about onc- 
tenth of our Moon’s apparent width will 
separate them. The sight will be pretty 
■on account of contrasting colours. Mars 
■being strikingly redtlish and, by then, 
below Venus. Seen through'a telescope 
Venus will present a brilliantly white 
gibbous disc about three times the 
cliameter of the little rosy disc of Mars. 

Catching Up With the Earth 

Tills approach of Venus to hlars is 
. actually only apparent and due to per¬ 
spective ; in reality Venus is racing 
arvay from Mars, wiiich is following 
Venus, as can be seen from the diagram. 
Venus is, moreover, outdistancing him, 
speeding at about 1300 miles a minute 
comjiared with an average of about 
900 miles a minute for Mars. At present 
Venus is about 145 million miles distant 
from us, while Mars is about 230 million 
miles away, so some 85 million miles 
separate these two worlds, a s]racc that 
i.s increasing every minute. So while 
, Venus is leaving Mars lichind she is 
coming, nearer to us, for tlie Earth is 
travelling at some 200 miles a minute 
less than Venus, who will therefore 
ultimately overtake the Earth, though 
' not until November next. Meanwhile 
she will bo with us in the evening sky, 
increasing' in radiance and rising higher 
into the heavens as she comes nearer. 

Wo shall not sec mucli more of Mars 
this year because after next week he 
will apparently travel to the right of 
.Venus, sinking lower into the twilight 
sky and eventually passing out of sight 
Lejond and behind the Sun, G. E. M. 


SAFETY 

Making the Car Fit For 
the Road 

The American State of New Jersey 
has made the periodic testing of cars 
compulsory. 

There are 28 State testing stations, 
and e\'cry motorist must take Iiis car to 
one of these every si.x months. It has 
been found that out of every 100 cai's 
received only 54 are fit to drive. Wlicn- 
cver a car is found to be below tlie 
standard required the licence is sus¬ 
pended till the necessary repairs and 
adjustments have been made. 

It is more than time that such 
examination of cars took place in tliis 
countiy. No compulsory overhauling of 
cars is in effect here, but no driver lias 
any right to be on the road if Ills car is 
not in first-class condition. Every 
motorist knoivs that a great mimlicr of 
cars (ev'en new ones) arc being sold though 
they are not safe for the roads. 

One car ^vc Icnow ^\'as delivered with 
unreliable brakes. It was sent back to 
the works for attention and came home 
little better. Tlic owner got tired of 
being without his car in the guarantee 
period it must havd boon in ten or twelve 
times. At last the agents informed him 
that it needed new brakes as the drums 
of these brakes u'crc always stretching. 
Tiic agents thcmscK'c.s fitted temporary 
bands, which iverc some improvement 
but in the end, altliough the guarantee 
period was over, the owner was able to 
see someone in authority and the car 
was fitted with new’ drums, new linings, 
and now shoes, all free. Eor over a year 
this new car had been working on had 
brakes ; the firm had ]>Iaycd about with 
them all this time, and one of its testers 
had informed the owndr that the police 
alloivcd a 50 pey cent cjftcicncy {or brakes ! 

School Broadcasts 

School broadcasting begins again 
next week. 

On Wednesday we shall hear how 
Christopher CoUimbus set sail across 
the Atlantic Ocean and reached the 
New World; and on In'iday a visit 
to the British Empire E.xhibition at 
Glasgow is planned. On Friday, too, the 
National Festival of the Schools Musical 
Festivals of England will be broadcast 
from the Royal Albert Hall, .and nearly 
a thousand children will sing. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 Vegetable Culture (i) I.caf and 
Stem Crops : by C. .h', I.awraiico. 2,30 
Music, First Year : Sequences, Compound 
Time (i) : by Thomas Arni.strong. 
Tuesday, 11.25 Empire Trade: by Pro¬ 
fessor J. L). Mackie. 2.5 Homeward Bound I 
(The Ketiun of the Migrants) : by C. C. 
Gaddum. 2.30 Words that March, Dance, 
or Hobble Along: by J. W, Marriott, 
3.0 El.gar (General Characteristics) : by 
Thomas Armstrong, 

Wednesday, 2.5 Cliristoplicr Columbus : 
by II. Beilis. 2.30 What Animals Can 
Hear: by If. Munro Eo.x. 3.0 BBC 
Scottish Orchc.stra. 

Tiiursd.Cy, 11.25 Northern Italy: by Doris 
L. Mackinnon. 2.5 Oiir Village—Cottage 
Gardens: by Edith E. Macquecn. 2.30 Coal, 
Iron, and Cotton : by Rlary Stocks. 

Friday, 2.5 May in the Mediterranean : 
by G. T. Swann, 2.30 The British Empire 
Exhibition at Glasgow. 3.0 National 
FestiYal of the Schools Musical Fc.stiYals of 
England, from the Ifoyal Albert Hall. ■ 

Scottish Regional . 

Mond.\y, 2.30 Speech Training for Seniors 
(r with consonants) ; by Anne H. McAllister. 
Tuesd.w, 2.5 INIilk and Machinery: by 
W. G; Ogg, 2.30 .As National. 
Wednesday, 2.30 On Growing Up: by 
R. C. Garry. 3.0 As National. 

Thursdaa', 2,5 Music — New Keys; by 
Herbert Wiseman, 2,40 The Apiiroach of 
Summer: by A. Scott Kcmicdj'. 3.5 Scottish 
History—Unrest : by Doris M. Kctelbcy. 
Friday, 2.5 Salt and Oil in the Carpathians : 
by D. L. Linton and C. P. Snodgrass. 


Little Portraits 

JOHN MILTON 



T he author of Paradise Lo.st has 
been pictured to us by many who 
knew him, and next to Dr Johnson, 
flicking lamp-posts as he walked about 
in London, there is no literary figure 
more familiar to 11s than that of John 
Milton, sitting at the door of his house 
on sunny days, in a heavy grey coat, 
his face pale, his fingers wrinkled and 
knotted by gout. 

Rather below tho average height, ho 
had a delicate complexion and light 
brown hair. In his later years he was 
most often to bo found neatly dressed in 
black, his sightless eyes directed down¬ 
wards. When ho was dictating (as 
often he was for long periods) he loved 
to lean back in his easy chair, throwing' 
one leg over tho arm, and he would reel 
off 40 lines at a breath and then reduce 
them to 20. 

lie was up at four in summer and five 
in winter. Ho would have the Bible 
read to him in Hebrew, and after break¬ 
fast would listen to reading again or 
dictate till midday. He would then 
go lor a stroll if the weather was fine, 
and after resting awhile he would have 
a light supper about six. retiring about 
eight after a pipe and a glass of waier. 
There was hardly a day when he did not 
listen to music ; and whenever friends 


Cassivelaunus of 
THE Devil s Dyke 

A Bit of Ancient British 
History 

Lord Brocket' has made the Devil’s 
Dyke at "Wheathampstead, Herts, an 
linglisli possession for all time.. 

The Devil’s Dyke v/as a/ name be¬ 
stowed by superstition on more than one 
ancient British earthwork when in the 
Dark Ages their origin had become for¬ 
gotten. In this Age of Enligiitcnmcnt 
our antiquarians are busied in digging 
np their history, their purpose, aiid even 
the names of their builders. 

Cassivelaunus is tho name associated 
with the Hertfordshire Devil’s Dj'kc: and 
it probably served the tribe of tlie 
Catuvellauiii for purposes of defence 
and. offence against their neighbours. 

Cassivelaunus, able and warlike, had 
come south from his kingdom of 
Eastern England to subjugate the 
south-eastern British tribes, and had 
comificted his conquest of the Trino- 
bantes, when a mightier conqueror, the 
Roman general Julius Caesar, came. 

Julius Caesar had reduced Gaiil and 
sought first to e.xtend liis conquest to 
Britain in the years 53 and 54 B C. Hc 
pi'otectcd the south-eastern tribes, the 
Trinobantes among them, and advanced 
northward from -the Thames to moot 
Cassivelaunus. 

Tradition says that the decisive battle 
was fought about the earthworks at 
Wheathampstead; but all that is 
certainly known is that Julius Caesar had 
for various reasons to return to Ganl, 
leaving his conquest incomplete. It is 
not unlikely that tho tough ISritons were 
too much for the Roman divisions, who 
ran the risk of being cut off from their’ 
supplies in Gaul. Cassivelaunus was 
defeated, and his fate is uncertain, but 
the Catnvellauni' rallied after Cacsar’.s 
retirement.' They were still the most 
compact ruling tribe in south-east 
England when a century later, in 43 A D, 
the Roman's under Claudius returned to 
begin the conquest all over again. 

The Unseen Ray on 
the Safeway 


called to sec him they found the pale 
blind man courteous and affable, though 
sometimes rather stern, and perhaps 
inclined to be sarcastic. He had a 
curious trick of soniidiiig the letter r 
very roughly. 

Sheltie in Topeka 

Which arc the animals the children of 
Topeka (a great wheat and fanning 
state in America) rush to see when they 
visit tho city’s biggest zoo park ? 

No, it is not the monkcy.s, although it 
used to be. It is the Shetland ponies—1.). 
of them in their winter pasture. 

They arc not a part of the zoo because 
they arc so rare, although it is true tliat 
machinery has taken the place of most 
of the horses in Kansas. These beloved 
little animals are just taking their well- 
earned holiday, now ending, where their 
young friends can visit them. 

These ponies belong to the city, and 
five days a week for six months of the 
year they arc loaded into a wagon, 
hitched to a powerful tractor, and taken 
to the playground of a different park 
each half-day. 

Every child in the district is usually 
in the queue waiting there to take a 
free ride long before the ponies arrive. 
Round and round the good-natured 
little fellows plod, giving many of the 
children their only chance to know the 
fun of riding. 


Holland has just had a book week, 
during which everyone was asked to 
buy at least one book. 


One of the busiest pedestrian crossings 
at Brighton is now controlled by an 
invisible ray. 

Brighton is the first seaside town to 
instal traffic lights worked by the 
photo-cicctric ray apparatus, only three 
others being in operation inHlie country. 
Road detectors on each side of the 
crossing look after the traffic, while 
photo-electric light rays arc across the 
pedestrian crossing and on the refuge, 
detecting 'people as they stand waiting 
for the liglits to change so that they may 
cross in safety. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of April 1913 

The Abuse of the Aeroplane. Nows has 
come to hand that the fall of Janina, 
in Turkey, was directly due to the 
machinations of an aeroplane and its 
pilot. A Russian aviator, M, Sakoff, 
who was flying for the Greeks, left 
Nikopoli, 45. miles from Janina, in a 
biplane, carrying with him si.x bombs. 

When over Fort Bizani, ■ tho chief 
position, M. Sakoff released his bombs, 
wliich exploded and did great damage. 

On reaching Nikopoli ho gave the 
military authorities such valuable in¬ 
formation that Janina was immediately 
attacked and foil to the Greeks in a few 
days. 

It is a great achievement, but terrible. 
The conquest of the air for which man 
has for so many years been striving is 
being accomplished ; but so far the only 
use to wliich man has put his new power 
, is to ai'm himself against his neighbours, 
a fearful end to tho work of his brain 
and hand. . ■ 
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ON SECRET SERVICE 

The Mulberry Bush 

CHAPTKIi 3 
Number Nino 

QvKumiNQ by the (lags ot all nations and 
Inilliantly illuminated, the swimming- 
pool formed the focus of every eye. 

Three sides were flanked by the tables of 
the spectators, where they sat and .sipped 


By John 
Mowbray 

■But that shot missed fire. The man swung 
on his heel and .stallrcd ofl. David heard him 
calling jovially to Jlonsicur Ti.ssot, sa\v liim 
slapping Tissot cordially on the back. “ A 
splendid show, mon ami 1 Sly felicitations 1” 

" I rejoice that you’re pleased,” beamed 
Tissot. 

Was David pleased ? Wlio knows ? lie 
was looking nnirsnally pale when eventually 


their coffee in high expectation. But the r™' the polo. So pale that 

fourth side, at the deep end and under tcam-inates chipped him. ' h^rv''ous, 
the springboards, was kept for the com- .(^I'Klais ! they laughed. " Don’t think 


petitors and the judges. A little way off a 
stringed orchestra played behind flowers. 

And Monsieur Tissot was rubbing his 
glad hands together, for never before had ho 
known his casino so packed. ' 

But the good man had no time to stand 
nibbing his hands together, nor even to 
.supervise his waiters, a.s usual. His sub must 
do that. His own supervision was needed to¬ 
night for the show, as inwardly he termed 
this wonderful gala, which he hadn’t put on 
for the glory of the competitors but for the 
entertainment of his customers. 

And now all the tables were .served, the 
niusic had ceased, the competitors for the 
diving and swimming assembled. T'hey were 
coming out from their dressing-room, 
strijjpcd to their costumes, one or two with 
gaudy towels over their .shoulders. lone, 
figures all made, men of mu.scle yet grandly 
proportioned, and tanned by sun and sea to 
the colour of walnut. Each displayed his 
number on his broad chest. 

So the crowd picked out readily I'ourrct, 
the champion of Belgium, and Angon, the. 
Spaniard, and Gastliof, fresh from his 
victories on Lac I.bman. But David, who, 
by virtue of playing presently iii the rvater 
pplo, wa.s admitted to the privilege of their 
rminpany, had fi.xcd his gaze on numbers 
<) and 13, the pair who hailed from the Idfirier 
Chib on the Danube, 

Men envy Nice. Thirteen or Niue ? How 
it chimed through his mind as he watched 
these two 1 

Both appeared at their case. Both were 
<|uietly .smiling. But the smile of Vuarchaud, 
Kumber 13, was a strange smile which played 
round hi.s lips rvithont ever reaching his eyes. 

Then David saw Vuarchaud whisper a 
word to his club-mate, who turned and 
glanced, and lost his smile on the instant. 
A massive figure had just emerged from the 
dressing-room with a straw haf;tilted on the 
back of his head. A shout went up. "Here’s 
Monsieur Malinova! ” 

David gasped. Could this be Malinova, 
this great porpoise ? And then ho re¬ 
membered th.at that had been Tis.sot’s name 
for the fellow. " Ho .swims like a porpoi.sc,” 
the manager had declared. And on a closer 
look David thought that was probably 
cnri'oct. I’or ponderous as the Muricr’.s 
}n-ilno-movor might be, and albeit he hadn’t 
changed into swimming togs yet, it was 
palpable that his hulk owed nothing to fat, 
and ho moved upon his feet with extra¬ 
ordinary lightness. 

But ivhy ever had his arrival wiped 
Kumber o’s smile out ? 

This served David as a subject of specula¬ 
tion all the time that the, swimming and 
diving M'as going on, which time he em¬ 
ployed in .sidling up to M. Malinova and 
presently engaging him in conversation. 

’’ iM’sicur Tissot has told mo about yon, 
M. Malinova,’’ he began, “ You liavo made 
<1 111 tea ncwcluh, haven’t you, of tlieMiiricr? ” 

The capital fellow, as llonsicnr Tissot 
lirid called Jiiin, looked David, over and 
rojilied in good English. 

" A new club,” he echoed. " No, by no 
moans a new club. If you mean, have f 
rcvi\'cd it ? I certainly have.” 

“ It ought to be useful,” said David, 
returning the look, 

" U.scful ? Isn’t every swimming club 
useful ! ” . 

Odd that Dar’id’s voice had dropped 
lower and lower each time. Ho paused for 
a moment. 

But some arc more useful than others,” 
lie emphasised, slowly. " Aren’t there more 
ways than one of mak-ing a swimming club 
useful ? ” 

A'corner of Malinova's mouth twitched. 
But not with amusement. It was much as 
llioiigU some overworked nerve had hccii 
touched. He muttered at last, " You’re a 
l.oiulonor,. What, are you doin.g hero ? ” 
Doesn’t that depend ? ” aiiswcred David 
—strangest of auswers,' 

And next, his eyes searching the fellow, 
he broke a fresh silence. 

“ In .England,” he said, " wo call a muricr 
a mulbeiry bush. .We’ve a rhyme about it 
tliat children sing iivthc nursery. I wonder 
if j'ou’ve ever heard it, M. Malinova ? ” 


ot 


about the crowd and the shouting ! 

"No,” .said David, who was.thinkin; 
something very different. 

It happened as he had given himself cause 
to aiiticipatc. He was playing on the left 
wing and opposite Jlalinova, rvho shadowed 
him and kept pushing liim off the ball when¬ 
ever it neared him. Swimming shoulder to 
shoulder with David, thrn.sting and jockey¬ 
ing, ncv'cr allowing him' room to turn, 
Malinova might have taken liim for the 
inost dangerous of, Menton’s players ; an 
impression gained by many of tlic 
■spectators. 

Then half-time arrived, without score. 

Immediately after Malinova was cheered 
•to the echo, when, raising hi.s cnormou.s 
bulk high in the water, reminding one and 
all of a walrus without its tusks, from pro¬ 
digious distance he hurled the ball into the 
net. The first goal to Nice. There was much 
I(5oso play next, much splashing, much 
referee’s whistle. Then happened that 
which David had cause to e.xpect. 

He had dived, as though to escape the 
attentions of Malinova. Ho was coming 
up when a hand fasteircd hard round his 
anldc. Ho kicked. But the man who could 
swim like a porpoise and lemain under 
water longer than anyone known was 
pulling him down with the grip of a vice 
round his ankle, just above the ankle wdicre 
the lle.sh started. That grip was biting, as 
steel might bite, into the flesh. 

David struggled. And the water drummed 
in his cars. No longer could ho breathe 
through hi.s nose. All was blackness. 

’’That young Anglais,” said .someone, 
" has been a long time under water! ” 

“ Yc.s, didn’t you sec him ? I’ve been 
watching for him to rise ! ” 


, On that instant klalinova ■ was seen 
coming to the surface. He looked dazed, 
he was panting distressfully; he put out a 
feeble, groping hand for support. 

" The poor lad ! ” ho spluttered. “ I did 
my best, but he must have a weak heart. 
He sank like a stone,” 

CHAPTIiR 4 

More Brains 'Than Grit 

'T’iiere passed round the pool a stupefied 
gasp of relief. Lo! there was the 
Anglais, .stepping out at the .shallow end. 
“ Oh, yes, I had a nanovv squeak,” he 
admitted, as they rushed at him and carried 
him off to the dressing-room. 

In the dressing-room the players and the 
competitors, with Ti.ssot and the officials,' 
were fussing round David. Had he felt faint 
when he started ? they asked. 

He lifted his eyes, to mark Malinova 
with the others. The man was draped in 
a dressing-gown and was combing'his hair, 
III a calm, clear voice David answered, 
“ No, I didn’t faint. M. Malinova tried 
to drown me.” 

In great agitation Tissot pushed forward; 
“ The young m’.sicur hasn’t come to him¬ 
self yet,” he said sympathetically. 

" Haven’t 1 ? ” echoed David, raising 
his eyebrows. Ho showed them his leg, 
where those long-nailed fingers had bitten 
the flesh. " You don’t save a person from 
drowning in that way, I think.” Then, 
“ Stop him! ” ho cried out insistently. For 
Malinova had begun to edge toward the door. 

They brought him back. He folded his 
arms and glanced round the company 
derisively. " Of course it’s sheer moon¬ 
shine 1 ” ho snarled. 

" Of course,” agreed Tissot; " but in fair¬ 
ness to all, M. Malinova, we should hear 
the lad through. And pray how did you 
free yourself ? ” ho demanded of David. 

” By an old trick, ni’sieur,” replied David, 
“I, kept stabbing at his throat with the 
heel of my other leg. That made him let 
go, and I wriggled away under water.” 

“ f cannot believe it 1 ” 

" No ?• ” said David, raising his eye¬ 
brows. " Well, we’il hear what the judge 
says, m’sicur. For I'm going to charge 
M. Malinova with trying to drown mo. 
Will you fetch a policeman, please ? ” 

They tried to dissuade him, but, when 
he would not give way, Tissot stopped from 
the room, and, having announced to the 
excited people outside that the young 
Anglais had perfectly recovered, lie signed 


Jacko Has a Narrow Shave 

JACKO \va,s delighted wlien Aunt Amelia 


invited him into the conntry for 
another little vi.sit. He had behaved .so 
well the first time that she thought he 
was a reformed character. 

But slic soon discovered her mi.stake. 
" That boy’s driving nio silly,” she re¬ 
marked to a neigh hour one morning. "It’s 
a mercy he goes to school every day.’’ 

Jacko certainly gave his relative a 
li\cly time, and he took licr breath 


Presently Chimp sprang up and stared 
ahead. "Gosh! ” he exclaimed. "There’s 
Bouncer in that field chasing sheep.’’ 

The two scampered off, and soon they 
were busy chasing Bouncer. But the dog 
ivas excited, and fvent on wildly scatter¬ 
ing the sheep. 

It was bad luck that the village 
policeman'should come along then. 

“Hi I You wicked lads ! ” he shouted, 
huri'ying towards them. 



The constable clatchetl him hy the collar 


aw'ay one Saturday by announcing that 
he had invited Chimp for the afternoon. 

By some misunderstanding Chimp 
arrived before dinner instead of after 
it. What’s more. Bouncer arrived too ! 

" Coo ! You’ve brought that dog 
along,’’ cried Jacko. 

Aunt Amelia didn’t feel particularly 
pleased, but she gave them a good 
dinner, and then bundled them out. 

The boys raced aliout the fields for a 
good while', and then flung thcmsclvc,-; 
doivn to re.st. Boimcer trotted off by 
himself to sniff out rabbit holes. 


Chimp promptly wriggled through the 
hedge. But Jacko was not quick enough. 

The constable clutched him by the 
collar. " You’ll have to pay for fright¬ 
ening these sheep, young man,” he said, 
" Give mo your name and address.” 

, " It’s not my dog," retorted Jacko. 
" Look and sec for yourself." 

The man whistled up Bouncer, and as 
he stooped to examine his collar he quite 
unconsciously let go of Jacko’s. 

Whoops ! With a bound the prisoner 
was off—and this time lie seemed to 
have completely vanished. 


to the orchestra to strike up their dance 
music. Then only, when the visitors had 
begun dancing and to all appearances 
everything was all right, he returned to 
the dressing-room by the door from the 
street, and with him came a policeman. 

But David seemed hesitating. " Ot 
course,” he burst out, " I don’t want to act 
precipitately. So, before formally charging 
M. Malinova, I should like a word by 
myself vvith him.” 

This delighted them all, and 'fissot 
jrarticularly. " Very well. There’s my 
office ! ” he cried. 

He showed the pair into his office and 
left them alone. David' turned the key 
in the door. “Now, M. JIalinova,” he 
began, with singular blandncss. "Do I 
.charge you ? Or don't I ?. 

First the big fellow bared his teeth 
threateningly, then began blustering. But 
David, very cool and contained, cut that 
short. " A’ou can spare your , breath, 
Malinova," he said. “ And get liold of 
this : that l''rancc is no fonder of spies 
than wo in Great Britain arc. And this 
too : that if Franco lays her hands on a 
spy who is at work against both of us, sire’ll 
reward him with a pretty stiff dose of 
imprisonment. Now, M, Malinova ! Tliiiik 
again 1 Do I call that policeman ? ” 

The other considered. " Oh, I know when 
I’m beaten,” ho growled. 

" Good ! ” smiled David, his tension 
relaxing. " Then'you and I will have onr 
cliat, and afterwards I’ll tell Tissot I was 
mistaken.” 

" You laid a trap for me,” said 
Malinova hoarsely. 

" I did.. But I risked my life for it. 
\yhcn you and 1 wore talking during the 
diving I said there were more ways than 
one of using a swimming club. Why did 
I say that ? Oh, obviously on purpose t(> 
drop you a hint.” 

" Of your suspicions—yes, Who are 
you ? ” groaned Malinova. 

" You can guess, if you like,” replied 
David. " I had wired to England to ask 
what was Jniown of you, Malinova, and 
the answer confirmed my suspicions. So I 
laid ray trap to get you in a cleft stick,” , 

” You hoped I'd try to drown you to 
silencc’your lips 1 ” 

" Yes; so easy to make it appear like an 
accident 1 It was Monsieur Tissot wlio 
had uiioonscioiisly put the idea into my, 
head by telling mo what a whale you were 
under water. You .see the idea ? ” David 
went on, " A neat one, believe mo 1 After 
you’d tried to drown me. I'd give you your 
choice— either to be charged with attemptild 
murder (when the French police would soon 
have raked up your past) or to make a 
clean breast to myself of the game that 
you're up to. Oh, you've chosen wisely." 

The man studied David with glowering 
gaze for a moment. Then, " Who put you 
on the scent of the Muricr ? ” he scowled. 

David mentioned the two warnings. 
■' At a shot,” ho continued, " I’d say it 
was one of your beauties who’s grown a 
sore head, and happens to have discovered 
a certain address.” He was watching his 
companion, to learn all he could. 

And Malinova fell for it. " Then it’s 
Dubois,” he cried. " The fellow who was 
Number 0 in the diving. By thunder, 
yes ! Dubois has a brother in London 1 " 

" Ah I There’s nothing like clearing the 
air,” David commented cheerfully, " A 
smart idea of yours to dig up a well-known 
swimming club, to put it on its legs again, 
to finance it, and then use it as a cloak 
for your nest of spies, hlalinova ! Yes, 
and smarter to include two or three splendicl 
swimmers whom you could send into com¬ 
petitions to keep the pretence up. I suppose 
you had squared them first, Malinova ? ” 

” Aye, and one rat betrayed me I ” 

" Bad for you, but nice for us,” observed 
David. " But why should your rat send 
a warning against himself ? I mean, 
whatever made him include Number 9 in 
his message ? " 

” To keep your attention chained to the 
Muricr,” sighed Malinova. 

” Yes, possibly. And ns possibly, on 
second thoughts, ho wanted us to gue.ss 
who was giving the show away. Himself 
or Vuarchaud, Number 9 or Number 13. 
He’ll bo trying to claim a reward from us 
presently, perhaps.” 

Then David’s voice grew hard, and his 
manner grew harder, " So your game is 
up," he said. " I've cut your claws, 
Malinova. A'ou’ll disband your club.” 

Then, having gravely escorted him back to 
the others, David announced that on second 
thoughts he would let the charge drop. 

" Because,” as ho told Sir Richard when 
he was home again, “ I couldn’t show up 
the fellow without a big scandal, considering 
how much publicity the French give to spy- 
cases 1 " And his uncle agreed, 

XlIE END 
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AN OFFEi YOU CANNOT 


AFFORD TO MISS! 



Practical 
ICnowiedge 
for Ail 

Edited by SIR JOHN HAMMERTON 

NOWLEDGE makcs for social and professional 
advancement and enables the ambitions boy 
or girl to qualify for a position of greater scope 
and responsibility in any trade, business or pro¬ 
fession. These volumes form a key to knowledge. 
Never before has a work of such value and impor¬ 
tance been offered in such a handy form and on 
such easy terms. It provides practical instruction, 
by the latest and most approved methods of 
education, in an immense variety of subjects essen¬ 
tial to all who wish to keep abreast of modern 
knowledge. As a help in studies and examinations 
it is invaluable. 

There are over 2000 illustrations in this work, 
ranging from simple shorthand symbols, maps, 
scientific diagram.s, etc., to beautiful reproductions 
of works of art and antiquity. 


Practical Knowledge 
for All contains 
twenty-nine specially 
graded courses care¬ 
fully prepared for home 
study. These include 
the folloAving ' ■ sub¬ 
jects :— 

ACCOUNTANCY 
AERONAUTICS 
ART AND 
ARCHITECTURE 
BIOLOGY, BOTANY 
CHEMISTRY 
DRAWING AND 
DESIGN 
ECONOMICS 
ENGINEERING 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
ENGLISH LITERA¬ 
TURE 

GEOGRAPHY 

HISTORY 

MATHEMATICS . 
FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 

I.atiu, Frcncli, 
German, Spanish 

SHORTHAND 


TAKE ADVANTAGE 
NOW Of THIS 
GREAT OPPORTUNITY 

Just sign the free 
examination form to¬ 
day, and we wiil send 
you the work, carriage 
paid, in whichever bind¬ 
ing you select, lor 
examination for, 7 days 
without the slightest 
charge or obligation to 
purchase. You can 
cither return the books 
to us, at our expense, 
within 8 days, or keep 
them on the very easy 
terms outiined in the 
Form on the right. 

Send 
T oday 5 


Special FREE Examination Form 

To The WAVERLEY BOOK Co., Ltd., 

06-97, Farriiigdon Street, LONDON, E.C.4. 

Sirs,—TToase send mo, cariTasc paid, for Seven days’ Treo Kxaminatlon, 
one completo set of “rnACTTCAL KNOWLliDGK TOIl ALL/’ in six 
volumes, in tho binding indicated below. 

It is understood (hat I can examine the work for seven days from 
it.s rnct’iiil by me, and if I do not wish to kceii it I may rcnini it on 
tlie clglitli day, and there tho matter will end. If I decide to keep the 
work, I will send you on tho eighth day a first confirmatory pay¬ 
ment, ami, commencing thirty days thereafter, further moiilhly pay¬ 
ments, thus completing Uio pureha.'jc price as under. 

PLEASE STRIKE OUT BINDING NOT WANTED. 


(A) The sot In clotli bind¬ 
ing (Standard edition). 
First payment 2/6 eight 
days alter delivery, and 
eight further monthly pay- 
ment.s of 2 / 6 , making a 
total in all ol 22/G. 

CASH PRICE WITHIN 
8 DAYS 21/- 


(B) Tho set in leather bind- 
' ing (De Luxe edition). 
First payment 3/- eight 
days after delivery, and 
nine further monthly pay¬ 
ments of- 3/-, making - a 
total in all of 30/-. 

CASH PRICE WITHIN 
8 DAYS 27/6 



My^oys aniJ girls, moaned Mrs.Brown, 
"Turn every sueh pudding down!' 
Said Mrs.Gray, "They'll never doih 
If you use Al'ora Suel*!' 




Mrs.Brown f-ook her advice 

The children said 
"This pudding's nice!^ 
They now have pudding 
every day 

Made in ^he A^ora way. 

Each boy and girl is s^rong and bright- 
Wit-h a sound and 
heall-hy appetite. 




The difference with "Atoi-a” is simply wonderful. 
The secret is the way in which the separate tiny shreds, 
completely free from fibrous tissue, blend and cook 
evenly throughout the pudding. No uncooked portions — 
no large lumps —but deliciously light and dainty down 
to the last succulent morsel. And all the goodness is there 
as well. "Atoia” is genuine beef suet, with ail its rich 

nutriment, made up in the 
most convenient form for use. 


Send a postcard to - day for a post 
free copy of 100 best pudding; etc.. 
Recipes, to HUGON & CO., Ltd., 
Manchester, ii. 
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llie Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
lor 11s a year. Sec below. 



Arthur Mee’s Children's En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Cook Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


THE BRAN TUB 

The Owl 

'£11E owl at midnight Iioots and 
hoots, 

While he pursues his cogitations. 
Iley, policeman ! Take his name ! 
To hoot 

At night’s against the regulations ! 

Ici on Parle Francals 



Le merle La main Unehiroadello 

blackbird hand swallow 

Comme les oiseaux sont peu 
farouches! Ce merle a pris des 
miettes dans ma main. L’hiron- 
clelle est un peu plus timide. 

I low tame the birds are !. Thai 
blackbird look some crumbs out of 
my hand- The swallow is a little 
more shy. 

So He Should 

\yii AT should a man do who 
has split hi.s sides with 
laughter ? Run till he gets 
a stitch" in them, surely. 

The C N Calendar 

This calendar shows daylight, 

’ twilight, and darkness on April 
30. I’he days are now getting 
longer. The black section of the 


How To Earn Extra Pocket Money 


J^ERF. is a splendid oppor- 
tunit}' to earn some 
extra pocket-money. . 

Eleven familiar things are 
shown in this picture, and 
each represents the name of 
an object used by one of the 
people in the list which 
follows. The actual objects 
used • by these worker.s arc 
not necessarily shown. 

Can you identify them all 
correctly ? Here is the list, 
shown alphabetically : 


C.\RPENTER 

GARDENER 

HAYMAKER 

HOUSE PAINTER 

LAUNDRVWOMAN 

MUSICIAN 


NAVVY 

ROADSWEEPER 

SCHOOLMASTER 

SHOPKEEPER 

rVINDOW- 

CLEANER 


Write out your list of these 
eleven workers in the same 
order, and against each name 
write the name' of the object 
used. 

For the best-written correct 
or nearest correct lists sent by 
girls or boys of 15 or under, the 



Editor offers two prizes of 
ten .shilling.s and 25 half- 
crowns. Write your attempt 
on a postcard, which should 
also bear your name, address, 
and age, and post it to 
ON Competition Number 51, 
1 Tallis House, Londoii, E C 4 
(Comp), to arrive not later 
than first post on Thursday, 
May 5. 

Only one attempt may be 
sent by each reader. Allow¬ 
ance will be made for age 
Avhen judging, and the 
Editor’s decision is final. 

STILL MORE HALF- 
CROWNS FOR READERS 

Why not try to earn one of 
the extra half-crowns offered 
by the Editor ? At the foot of 
your entry write the name and 
address of a friend ivho is not 
already a reader and who 
promises to take tire C N for 
a month. 

If yon are a prizewinner 
and your entry bears the 
name and address of a new 
reader 2S fid will bo awarded 
in addition to the prize. 


SpringEquinax. March 21 



ta^/Aprlllb 

LongestOau 
AutumnCquinox.Sept23 Summer Solstice,Jun€22 


circle ■ under the names of the. 
montli-s sliows at a glance how 
much of the year.has gone. 


What Happened On Your Birthday 

May 1. Joseph Addison born 1672 

2. Leonardo da Vinci died . 1519 

3. Battle of Tewkesbury . 1471 

4. Thomas Henry Huxley born 1825 

5. Napoleon died . . . 1821 

6. Robespierre born . . 1758 

7. Robert Drowning born . 1812. 

This Week in Nature 
'T'lii! whitethroat returns after 
spending the winter in 
North Africa. This little 
brown bird, smaller tlian a 
.sparrow, lias a grey head and 
salmon breast. .Wliy it is 
called whitotJu-oat.i.s not clear, 
but it is also known as the 


ncttlc-crecpcr because of its 
love, for beds of nettles. It 
lays four or si.x eggs in a nest 
of hay, roots, and hair. 

Other Worlds Next Week 
Jn tlie evening Venus and Mans 
are in the 
west, and Nep¬ 
tune in tlie 
south-east. In 
tJie ' morning 
I Jupiter is in 
the soutli-east. 
The : picture 
shows the 
moon at half-past nine ’on Mon¬ 
day evening. May 2. ■ 



ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S 
PUZZLES 

What I« It? Eiivy(NV) 
Hidden Flowers Word Square 
Foxglove, Primrose, a B U T 
llawkweeU, Heartsease, T U B 1; 
Snapdragon STEM 

The C N Cross Word Puzzle 
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TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 

B ictty was M’atclung her 
mother hanging therose- 
Inid curtain on the line in the 
garden to dry, 

“I do wish I could have a 
new daisy one like. Anne's, 
iic.xt door,” said Betty. 

" Never mind,’.’ replied her 


© 


mother. " Perhaps you’ll bo 
able to have one, soon. This 
is getting a little faded. I’m 
afraid,” she added. 

” Annc’.s got a puppy, all 
her own,” said Betty, as the 
sound of yapping came across 
the fence. 


© 

" Yap, yap ! ” ■ barked 
Anne’s puppy again, in angry 
tones, as though he quite 
understood what ho had 
been called. 

. ‘‘ Poor darling, ho doesn’t 
like being called a picldc,” 
Betty cried as she ran indoors 


© 


The Pickle Puppy 


to finish her book. 

It .was such a tlirilling story 
that she didn’t hear how noLsy 
the wind was outside. In fact, 
she didn’t hear anything at all 
until her mother came into 
the room.. 

“ I can’t .sec your curtain 


“ Anne’s puppy is a pickle,” on the line,” she said, looking 


remarked her mother, “ and 
wliilc you arc at school I’m 
afraid J am. far too busy to 
bo able' to look after a pickle 
lor you.” 

Betty laughed. 


worried. " You’d better run 
out and rescue it before it 
blows right away’.” 

But when Betty ran out 
there was no sign of the pink 
rosebud curtain to bo scon in 


the garden. Even when 
Motlier came out and peeped 
over the fences into tlie neigh¬ 
bours’ gardens she couldn't 
sec it. The pegs lay scattered 
on the grass; the curtain itself 
liad completely vanished. 

” Wlicre can it have gone ?” 
asked Betty, puzzled. 

They were still looking 
round when there came a ring 
at tlie door. 

Betty ran to open it. Tlierc 
.stood Anne, quite out of 
breath. ” A dreadful thing has 
happened,” .she cried. ” The 
puppy’s somehow got hold of 
your curtain while we’ve been 
out, and lie’s chewed it up 
and made it into a bed.” 

‘ ‘ So tliat’s where it’s gone ! ’ ’ 
lauglicd Betty’, and then told 
Anno all about it. 


“ I guess when the wind 
blew the curtain down off 
the lino he thought lie’d pay 
mo out for laughing at him,” 
sire finislicd, 

" I’m dreadfully sorry 
though,” said Anno. ” It’s 
(juite spoilt. Mummy’ won¬ 
dered if you would perhaps 
like tills material instead?” 
She handed over a brown- 
paper parcel. ” I’m afraid it 
is only like mine, but—^—•” 

“ Is it ? How lovely ! ” 
cried Betty, hardly able to 
open the parcel quickly 
enough in her excitement. 
" I’vo been just longing to 
have a curtain like yours ! ” 

" Oh, good ! ” laughed 
Anne, "Then my pickle 
puppy has’^bocn of some use 
for the first time in his life ! ” 


Pele/L Pu^'s-JoyitJai/t, 




.BELCASSEX 


Place the same 

LETTER IN FRONT OF 
THE NAME OF EACH OBJECT 
TO MAKE A MEW WORD 
IN EACH CASE 




What town is this r’ 
Alternate letters 
‘ are wrong / 

f\ \ 






The: 


LITTLE FOLES 
lOME 

BPiXIlILL-ON-SEA (Seaside Bvancli of llio 
Queen's Hospital for Children, London. L.2) 

NEEDS IMMEDIATE 

ASSISTANCE TO 

CONTINUE ITS 

GOOD WORK 

★ 

£3,500 a year is needed 

★ 

Pleasd send a gift now to th« Secretary at 
the Hospital. Orateful thanks tor the follow* 
Ing received to Slat March, 1038:—. 


M i 8 fi Margaret 
Tatterson 

Mrs. Anson . 

Mi.sa D, M. Sto* 

bart . 

Miss Alison 
lluthorford 
The Misses B. & 
II, Hartley 

Miss Oxton . 

K. U Hamilton, 

I’lsq.. 

Mias Irene Hus- 

RcU .. 

Miss K. J. Stc. 

phensnn . 

Mrs. Molchcv 
St. Bride’s School, 

Hovo . 

Mias Cynthia Miles 
Miss Ann 3/aiflhiw 
Mrs. Lawronco ... 
Movio Fans’ Club 
Miss 1» h y 111 .s 

Jiavjs . 

Miss -M. 1i. Trior 
Miss Mary Weiglit 
Tho Kow Club ,. 
Miss Monica Carter 
Mrs. Orawfurd ... 
Miss Dorothy 

Wood . 

Mrs, Bonney 
Miss J. Hounslow 
(for Club of Joy 

Cot) . 

Miss C. Ff'athor ... 
Tho JlissCH Hand- 

ley . 

Mrs. A. H. I'hnp. 

Ron . 

^Ilss. rainier 
Miss Jean Warren 
Miss Itoso Nlvrji... 

.Miss 11. V. Mel- 

rosfi . 

Clnniey H o u a c, 
\Sydanliam High 

Behool . 

Kenneth Under¬ 
wood, I’lsq. 

Miss li. Bradstoek 
(for Club of J6y 

Cot) . 

Mrs. Whileley , 

DafCodil Club. 

Stanley O. Boor 
UsQ. ... . .. 

Miss Flclchor 


1 0 
1 0 

2 

10 

1 10 
10 

5 0 
5 
5 

1 0 

1 1 ' 
5 
7 

2 2 
1 19 


10 0 

.6 0 


6 

2 2 
6 

2 0 

MO 

7 


2 6 
2 6 

2 G 

10 0 
2 C 
2 3 
10 0 

10 0 


20 0 0 
1 10 0 


25 12 
2 

4 8 


1 0 
10 


An old ‘ Header, 
ChJngford ... ... 
Mi.ss it. ICdwards 
Mls.s 11. ISlieppard 
Miss H. re.lrco ... 
Miss J, Llttlo 
Mrs. and Miss 
Olive Kenny ... 

Mrs. Strait . 

Tliilip L. Agnow, 

Bsq. 

T. 0, Smith, I’lsq. 
Boxliill Football 
CJub 

Miss r, If. i’ear- 

8011 . 

L. E. Bowhlll, 

Esq. ... . 

SIlss C. J. "Vail 

Tonder .. 

Mrs. Klsworth ... 
8 t h L u t 0 n 

Brownies . 

Eflliigham " Houso 
OJd OirJs* Club 
Tho Daily Mirror 
(for Gngnimo 
Cot) 

Major Disney Hoc- 

buck . 

!Mr8..Bold.v . 

Mrs. Davidson & 
Mr. Crown 
Mis.s B. Knb.an ... 
Jtiss It. Bradstoek 
(for Club of Joy 

CoL) . 

Mrs. William Col- 

thup . 

>fjs.s .Barrett... ... 
Mrs. IM’iteliard ... 
Mrs. Martin Sut 
ton 

Mary Ftordo 
I'h’oebol School ... 
Miss V. Webb ... 
Mrs. J. Daven¬ 
port . 

TlieMissesBorrott 
Mrs. H. S. Cow- 

per . 

H. L. Hunter,Esq. 
Mrs. 0. E. Barton 
JIlss It. Tcirco ... 

Mrs. Hock . 

Ist Sussex (Tost) 
. Cnldo Company 

Anonymous . 


C s. d. 

2 0 0 
10 0 
10 0 
5. 0 
2 G 

15 0 


5 0 
30 0 

19 

10 . 

2 

5 

2 

4 

4 15 


5 0 0 


7 10 0 
10 0 


. ... 1 


5 0 
2 G 
10 0 

0 0 
2 n 
15 4 
2 6 


2 2 
j 0 
L 1 
5 

Z 2 
3 

10 





Never was there a more lovable band of 
merry rascals than Tiger Tim and the 
jolly Bruin Boys, whose funny adventures 
appear every week in this delightful paper. 
There are lots of other entertaining features 
in TIGER TIM’S WEEKLY, including 
stories, pictures, puzzles, jokes and riddles. 


CORONATION PACKET ^ 

50 Fine Stamps, many no^7 Issuoa, KENYA-TANOAN- 
YIKA, CAYMAN Is,, COSTA KICA (largo Tictorial), 
I'KItSIA, Coronation, CANADA, Gcorgo VI, ANDOItltA, 
New Issue, IVOltY COAST, fine AUSTHALIA (Corn- 
inoinoriitivc), DENMAllK (lle.storation), etc,, and 4 
FINK GKOHGK VI COItONATTON STAMTS. Trieo 44d. 
only, post freo. I’rcscntcd with this packet to all wlm 
ask for my approvajs, a freo set of 6 TEIIU, including 
New Issue. iJiirgains : 100 B. Colonial, 1/-; 20 Air- 
post, Gil.; 6 Triangular, 7d,; 12 Coronation, 1/2; 45 
ditto, 5/-. Send addresses of stamp colleetors and 
I'ceoivo an additional freo sot.—ll. C. WATKINS, 
C.N. Dept., ORANVILI/E ROAD, BARNET. 







4. Advertisement. OiTiees : TalHs 
Bo.ston, IMass. Sub.serJpl Ion Rates every- 
Agenoy, Ltd. April 30, 1938. 

















































































































